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ABSTRACT 

Bany educators advocate school^based aanageaent, a 
method of decentralization vherein the school, instead of the 
district office, becones^ the prinary unit of educational 
decision^^iaking. This shift is part of American education's long-term 
oscillation between, administrative centralization and 
decentralization. Centralization, say its critics, has led to rigid, 
hierarchical structures and a lack of creativity, vhile 
decentralization offers greater diversity and flexii)ility in meeting 
student needs and gives parents and the community more say in their 
schools. Examples of school^based management are described in Florida 
and California and in the school districts of Lansing (Bichigan) , 
Edmonton CAlberta) , Cherry Creek (Colorado) , Louisville (Kentucky) , 
Eugene (Oregon), Salt Lake City (Otah) , and Neviork City, under 
school^based management, school boards still set goals and policies 
land make final decisions," but central offices become facilitators, 
j^,Qpportin]g and evaluating the schools, vhile principals gain greater 
^authority and assume actual school leadership. Onder school^based 
oanagement the decisions schools 'control include curriculum matters, 
personnel selection, and budgeting (within a lump-sum allocation from 
the district office). School-based management also entails increased 
staffing and community involvement in deci:jion«making through faculty 
commilitecs and school advisory councils. (BB) 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system operated by the National Institute of 
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research studies on topics in its educational area. 
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Foreword 



All successful organizatior\s grapple at one time or ' 
another with the problem oflftnding a productive balance 
between autonomy and contVol. In the past decade, this 
problem has come to the fore in^he field of publiceducation. 

Many educatorSLContend that the balance between the 
autonomy of individual schools and the control imposed by 
the central office is askew. In the great majority of the 
nation's school districts, the central Office makes most of the 
decisions governing the day-to-day operations of indi- 
vidual schools. Critics of this arrangement argue that it is 
overweighted in favor of control and that as a result school 
districts have become unresponsive to the needs of both 
their clientele and school-site personnel. 

A new balance between autonomy and control can be 
achieved in public education, many educators believe, by 
making the school instead of the district the central locus of 
educational de cisjon-making. In this special report on 
school-based management, the case for such a school- 
centered system of educational governance is put forth. 

This report was produced through a special cooperative 
arrangement between the Association of California School 
Administrators and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management at the University of Oregon. The topic was 
planned and developed cooperatively by both organiza- 
tions. The Clearinghouse researched the topic, using its 
extensive research facilities and expertise, and prepared the 
copy for publication by t}\e Foundation for Educational Ad- 
ministration. 

The author of this report, John Lindelovv, was com- 
missioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and 
writer. 

Richard T. Cooper Philip K. Piele 

President Director 
\CSA ERIC/CEM 
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Introduction 



School-based management is a system of educational 
administration in which the school is ^he primary unit of 
educational decision-making. It differs .from most current 
forms of school district organization in which the central 
office dominates the decision-making process. 

In districts utilizing school-based,' management, each 
school is a relatively autonomous unit. Most decisions 
regarding expenditures, curricula, ancl personnel are made 
by ^3chool-site personnel in consultation with parents, 
students^ and othpr community members. The school 
board continues tb formulate and/ define the district's 
general policies a^d educational objectives. The role of 
the central office, however. Is altered' from that of "dictator" 
of individual schools' actions to llhat of "facilitator" of 
those clctioi^s. 

This report will present the case for school-based manage- 
ment as put forth by its proponents, with particular'attention 
given to the k^y role of the principal in such a management 
system. Becau\^ school-based management is in large part a 
reaction to whaf many educators perceive as an overcentrali^- 
zation of power j/ithin school districts, these pages neces- 
sarily contain criticisms of the centralized systems of school 
governance that nw>st districts no^vv emplov. 

An "important iss'ye in any discussioa'of school-based 
management is theVole of thj} principai^Autonomous 
schools demand principals who tan act as strong and effec- 
tive leaders. To be effective leaiLiers, principals must have 
the authority to make i.^iportant decisions regardingjtheir 
schools' operations. \ \ 

Proponents of school-b*:Jsed ^management argue that the- 
principal's power to mak:-^ many critical decisions at the' 
school site has been slowly trcVnsferred to the central office 
over the past several decad'^s^i yet there has been no con- 
^ ' comitant decrease in the prirxipal's responsibility for what 
goes on in his or her school, ^.ongstreth, for example, sees 
the principal's dilemma as follows: ' \ 

. The principal is'placed in/an extremely difficult posi- 
tion in a centralized manci'gen^ent system. The district 
/ 
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stjciff has detennined how many people will be assigned 
to the school, what types of'people they will be, and 
frequently who those people will be. But the principal 
has been held "accountable" .for that which is or is not 
accomplished. District-level- directives dictate most of 
the actions to be performed by the principal, but 
parents and students generally approach the principal 
when they are dissatisfied with school practici^s. 

Nolte sees the principal being pressured from both above 
and below. Many superintendents and school boards pass 
the accountability buck down to the principal where it most 
often stops, but they don't give principals the authority and 
power that should come with the responsibility. "The board 
can. fire a superintendent and the superintendent can get a 
'priacipal fired," states Nolte, but "a principil who rattles 
his Sc^brtr disturbs fe\y people — cextainly not the teachers 
who are job-pfDtected by tenure orjuhion." 

At the same time^principals are beings pressured from 
above, the\ are being pressur&d~fr6mJ:fi5lovv by teachers' 
unions that hold the principal responsible for their griev- 
ances vet bargain directly with the school board. According 
to Wagstaff: 

' As teachers gain power, principals tend to lose it. But 
there is no concomitant loss in responsibility. In other 
words, prfncipals are still expected to develop and 
maintain good educational programs without the 
power to determine the best use of their primary 
resource— teachers. In this kind of situation, an 
administrati\x* truism seems applicable: Responsibility . 
without authority leads to ineffectiveness. Within the 
general populace, howt^ver, principals are held 
accountable more than ever for the quality and form of 
education. 

"The negotiations process has by and large sidestepped 
the principal," says Houts. "Principals are frequently called 
on to carry out agreements that they had no part in reach- 
ing." Moreover, states Paul Cunningham, "Boards and 
Superintendents have relinquished a number of building 
administrator prerogatives, while still holding them 
accountable for implementing the Board's approved edu- 
cational programs." Thus, principals are expected to do the 
same job but with fewer tools. 
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Many principals' kvlings are echouti bv Morison, 
here responding to the failure of decentrali/aiion in New 
' York City: 

Many principals have been able to develop good 
schools despite the Catch 22 situation in which, they 
find themsehes, but it becomes increasingly more 
difficult to sustain a good school with less and less 
control over resources. We need to be able to make 
decisions at the local kn el. 

Jt is not that many principals do not desire more 
autonomy. Although some principals miglit be happier as 
middle manigers, obediently following the dictates of the 
^ central office, mosi: seem to be readv and willing to take on 
more authority and the responsibility that comes with it. hi 
response to the pressures '.on the 'principalship and the 
growing attrition these pressures have caused, the 1980 
convention of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP) adopted a resolution to 
reestablish the autonomy, initiative, and authority of the 
principalship so that time and attention may be devoted to 
the improvement of schooling rather than to extraneous 
matters." 

Callison and Beckman surveyed school administrators at 
an NASSP national convention. The principals were most 
concerned about issues of control at the school site and least 
concerned about issues of their own job security. Curri- 
culum, staffing, and budget control were ranked' of most 
concern, while salaries, length of contract, and fringe 
benefits were ranked lowest. 

In other countries, too, building autonomy is an 
important issue. Holdaway, for example, reports that some 
of the most important concerns of school administrators in 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada are 
"increasing autonomy of indi\'idual schools" and "increas- 
ing involvement.of the community in -school affairs." 

There is widespread agreement, then, that .the site 
administrator must have tlexibilitv, authority, and freedom 
to effectively exercise leadership over the school. The 
principal can gain the authority needed to become a true 
leader if the school replaces the district as the basic unit of 
educational management. This shift of decision-making 
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^uithorit) from the district to the building le\^H5atthe heart 
of the s>chool-bcised nicindgementconcept ' - ' 

In a school-ba^ed indndgement system, funds are allo- 
cated to schools based on the needs of the students in those 
school*?. People associated with the school— site admini- 
strators, teachers, parents, students (at the secondary 
level), and other school staff— set the specific educational 
objectives of the school, decide how funds will be spent for 
instruction, and determine the organization of instruction. 

School-based management goes by many other names, 
including school site management, decentralized manage- 
ment, school-based budgeting, school site lump sum 
budgeting, responsible autonomy, shared governance, and 
the autonojiious school concept. In all school-based 
management plans, the school becomes the center of the 
educational process, while the traditional dominance of the 
central office recOdes. 

Xhe principal in school-based management is returned to 
a leadership role. Building administrators, states Decker, 
"become educational leaders through increased responsi- 
,bilUv for the total school operation." Along with the 
increased responsibility, though, comes a great deal of 
authoritvover financial^ staffing, and curriculum decisions. 

An essential component of school-based management is 
increased community and teacher involv ement in decision- 
making at the school site. Although it is possible to shift 
power from the central office to the school site without 
decentralizing it further, all school-based management plans 
implemented todate include provisions designed to enhance 
parental, staff, ^md sometimes student involvement. 

The actual exUTnf to which parents IfiYd staffs are involved 
in school decision-making varies widely both among dis- 
tricts utilizing school-based management and among indi- 
vidual schools within school-based management districts. 
Essentially, school-based management does not give 
decisMon-making power to the community and staff of a 
school, -but rather. to the school s/7t* with the principal as 
its leader. Thus, it is up to the principal in most districts 
to decide how much real influence others at the school 
site have. 

The site management concept has great promise and has 
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J'ltS^^'Hi^J^y^A'*^^*^"' h\ numerous dislncls where it has been 
implemented, mdny of whose experiences dre revie\\\>d in 
.this report. In the following chdpters, the school-based 
management concept will be examined in some detail The* 
rationale underlying decentralized management will be 
examined, and numerous school systems that have success- 
fully implemented school-based management vvill be 
described. The key role of the principal in school-based 
management will be discussed, along with the comple- 
mentary role of the central office. The school site's control 
over curriculum, personnel, and' budget matters will be 
examined, followed by a review of the roles of the staff and 
community in the decision-making process. 
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^ The Rationale 

» *** 

In many districts the administration of education has 
been centralized to the point of diminishing returns, say 
critics. A new balance of decentralization and centralization 
— autonomy and control — needs to be struck. School-based 
rhanagement is designed to redness the current over- 
emphasis on centralization and control by reassigning a 
good deal of decision-making authority to the school site. 

In this chapter, the history of American education will be 
briefly examined to determine how school districts became, 
so centralized in the first place. The deficiencies of this 
overcentralization will be outlined, followed by the merits 
of decentralization to the building level. Finally, the issue of 
balancing autonomy and control will be addressed. 

Autonomy and Control through History 

To gaiU perspective on the current interest in school- 
based management, it is useful toexarnine the past history 
of the centralization-diecentralization.d^ebate, not only in 
education but in society in gt^neral. 

For as long as there has been government, there has been 
a constant tug-of-war between the concepts of autonomy 
and control. Indeed, Amitai Etzioni attributes the failures of 
both past empires and contemporary organizations to an 
inability "to locate a productive balance between autonomy 
and control" (quoted by Luvern Cunningham). It is really 
no surprise, then, that today's educators have not yet found 
the perfect blend of freedom and form. 

One view of the long-term oscillations of centralization 
and decentralizatiqn is provided by AlvinTofflerin his new 
book The Third Wave. Toffler believes society is on the brink 
of a new "post-industrial" age that will be characterized by 
decentralization and the encouragement of individual vari- 
ation. In Toffler's view, the ancient agrarian civilization was 
washed over about three hundred years ago by a "secqnd 
wave" of industrialization. According to Zale's review of 
Toffler's book, "the overriding principles of standardization 
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ond cvn tmli/iilion dlong w ith d 'covert curriculum' of punc- 
tUiiliU , rote learning, dnd obedience (set up diid encouraged 
by industry and go\ernments) helped train tlie young for 
work 'in the new (industrial] society." The second wave 
moved children from tlie fields to regimented schools 
"designed to meet the needs of the industrial age." 

The coming third wave, cliaracteri.^ed by "a higlify 
developed informational grid, home coniputers,^and other 
electronic devices" will challenge today's notions of 
centralized and standardized education. The lart^e bureau- 
era tic educational institutions will break up as the centers of 
knowledge disperse into the infomiatiunal grid. Society 
u ill become more democratic, and the family home will be 
restored as a teaching and social institution. 

Whether or not Toffler's analysis of the long-range wav 
ings and uanings of centralization is correct, tliere appear 
to be sliorler-rahge oscillations of the concept's popularitv 
as well. American education, for e.xample, lias seen a 
change from a decentralized to a centralized organization, 
and now appears to be becoming more decentralized again. 

In the early years of the United States and up until about 
1900, local control and representation in the govemance of 
education were in vogue. According to Kirst, "a decentral- 
ized, ward-based committee system for administering the 
public scKools provided effective linkages to community 
opinion . " There were more board members per district than 
there are today, and each represented the population of an 
unambiguous geographical area. Some large cities had 
hundreds of neighborhood boards. 
'[The more than 100,000 school districts in the United 
States (compared to about 15,000 today) were "truly 
democratic units," Schofield points out, "incorporating 
proportionally many more community members in the 
school government process." It was a period of "maximum 
feasible participation," asTuckerand Zeigler have called it. 

Unfortunately, this kind of decentralized system lent* 
itself to political corruption, particularly in the large 
urban centers. According to Kirst, "many politicians at 
the time regarded the schools as a useful support for the 
spoils system afid awarded teaching jobs and contracts in 
return for political favors." Educational policies were 
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often ^idopted not for the public good, but for the self- 
serving interests of politicians. In short, state Tucker and 
Zeigler, "school politics, like the machine politics of the 
urban area of which it was a part, provided respon- 
siveness corruption." 

Besides these lUs^Jhe schools were thought to have 
other problems as well. 'Discipline and learning were 
"thought to fall far short of acceptable standards/' states 
Guthrie, w^hile the "mighty engine of democracy" — the 
public school system — was "failing to integrate immigraii,$ 
and lower class children into the main body of^American 
life." The schools, concludes Guthrie, were thought to be 
long on politicsand short on professionalism. 

Public school reformers argued that the cure for these 
problems \\\^s to depolitici/e education by transferring the 
power then held by politicians (and citizens, as Schofield 
notes) to a professionalgroup of educators. The reformers 
advocated that educational management be modeled after 
"the UirgC'^cale industrial bureaucracy* that rapidly emerged 
in the turn-of-the-century economy," explains Kirst. Tlie 
watchwwds of refomi were "centralization, expertise, 
professionalism, nonpolitical control, and efficiency." 

Between 1920 and 1970, as the reformers' efforts came to 
fruition, theiiianagement of education became more and 
more centralized and insulated from community politics. 
School boards becamesmaller while districts were enlarged. 
Superintendents and other professional educators gained 
increasingly greater.control over educa^tion, while the repre- 
sentative governance of lay boards slowly melted away. 

The results of several surveys, reports Kirst, indicate the 
lack of public representation that is now the norm in the 
ranks of contemporary' professional educators: "Two-thirds 
of the board members and three-fourths of the superin- 
tendents do not think the board's role should be that of a 
representative of the public desires; they stress, instead, the 
role of trustee." Board members, say Tucker and Zeigler, 
"view^ their role as speaking for the administration, fo the 
public," which is certainly a strange twist in a supposedly 
representative system. \ 

How has the principal's role changed in response to these 
radical changes in aiucational governance? When the 
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^ ^rincipalship began in the early 1800s, savs Houts, "the 
principal was quite literally the head teacher— one teacher 
selected" from a small group of teachers to handle minor 
routines." As enrollments and concomitant administrative 
problems increased, principals began to lose some of their 
teaching duties and pick up responsibilities for curriculum 
development, student testing, budgeting, and so forth. 
"Up until about 1920," states Houts, "the principal 
" , r- Possessed i?ear total autonomy," including total authority 
V "teacher selection, placement, promotion, and salaries." 
'-As the reform movement progressed, however, the new 
central school boards transformed superintendents from 
■clerks info major policy-makets. While the power of the 
central office swelled, the autonomy of the building princi- 
pal slovvly eroded, so that today the principals and not the 
superintendenis are often considered to be the "clerks." 
Today, school boards and superintendents continue to 
relinquish principals' powers in collective negotiations 
with teachers' unions, often with little or no consultation 
with principals. 

Sqmetime in the last decade or two, the swing of the 
pendulum apparently reached its limit, and it now appears 
that education may be moving back toward a more decen- 
tralized system of governance. Communitv involvement, 
decentralization, diversity, shared governance, and school- 
based management are the key words of this new reform 
movement. For the principal, this new movement may well 
mean a return to a true leadership role. 

The Deficiencies of Centralization 

Most present-day advocates of decentralization and 
school-based management begin their arguments, logically 
enough, with an expose of the evils of centralization. 
Gasson, for exVimple, has this view of the status quo: 
The cenlrcil office hierarchy regards the school princi- 
pal a.s an agent of the superintendent. The principal 
may ostensibly run the school, but in reality he acts as 
a vehicle to transmit and implement edicts from the 
_ office. As a result, the principal and his teachers have 

~ become cogs fixed into a large, impersonal machine 
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thdt depLMidh 1)11 the machinist (superintendent) to 
j keep S.very cog unitorinly lubriciited, 

Cross,believes the ^idministrotive team is essentially an 
I extension; Cff a centralized view of administration, "even 
though fh^ superintendent may employ a participative 
stvle. ".(Other criticb en\ibion the administrative team as an 
integral part of a decentralized education system.) Cross 
lists tour assumptions underlying the administrative team 
and thus centralized management: 

• Educational needs and values van' little from one 
attendance area to another within a district. 

• Decisions about the operation and program of 
' one school are valid for all schools. 

• Decisions bv a group of administrators applied to 
all school.^ in a district are better than the aggre- 
gate of individuaLdtcisions of principals (and 
their faculties) acting independently. 

• Effective and efficient school programs result 
when programs are developed centrally under 
the direction of an administrative t»\im and im- 
plemented by teachers in the various schools. 

Centralized educational management, states Pierce, 
operates on. the premise "that education is a science and 
that with enough information, educational professionals 
can agree on the best school program for all children." 
Although these programs are designed with good inten- 
tions, critics maintain that their imposition from on high 
fosters expectations of uniformity and an intolerance for 
difference. Programs are designed for either the "mythical 
average" or for the majorit\ , w ith the result that the special 
needs of individuals and minority groups are frequently 
overlooked.. 

A rigid, hierarchical structure extending from central 
office to classroom, critics continue, does little to foster 
inno\ ation and creati\ it\ , w hich require a flexible and sup- 
-portive atmosphere, "inflexible bureaucratic structures," 
states Houts, "can often serve as the best innoculation 
against individuality and originality." 
' Curriculum is not the only area where systemwide de- 
cisions are inadequate. In many administrati\e areas, state 
Cawelti and Howell, local autonomy is desirable because 
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too manv variables . . . dilute the efrectiveness of broad 
central office decisions." Unique, school-sit? problems 
demand unique solutions, designed by school-site person- 
nel. Central mandates often do more harni than good. 

The above criticisms are reactions, it seems, to the over- 
application of the "large-scale industrial bureaucracv" 
model! to the field of education. Now, the tide of public 
opinion has turned; community pvolvement and decen- 
tralization of power are again in demand. 
, 'It is hoped that the pendulum will not now swing to 
excess in the direction of decentralization. As Schofield 
* points out, "a return to a decentralized education system in 
which citizen participation is expanded means' the re- 
emergence of 'politics' in school governance." This re- 
emergence is not necessarily undesirable, but it would be 
better still if a balance could be struck between the concepts 
of centralization and decentralization in school manage- 
ment. School-based management, proponents argue, can 
provide tWs badly needed balance. 

The Efficienq^ of Decentralization 

Proponents of centralizing and consolidating school dis- 
tricts often claim that such actions can reduce the cost of 
education, and thus increase its "efficiencv." Sher and other 
researchers have studied* this issue, particularly in rural 
districts, and argue from their data that centralization often 
provides no economic advantages for school districts. 
Moreover, Pierce and other proponents of school-based 
management have criticized this definition of efficiency 
beca.use it takes only dollars into account. 

Pierce believes educational efficiency should be defined 
"in terms of matching available resources with the educa- 
tional needs of children in schools." Thus, centrxifized 
administration, geared to provide unifomi services, is effi- 
cient only if the needs of its clientele are unifomi. 'Tf thev 
are different," states Pierce, "then centralized provision 
may be inefficient." Decentralized administration, on the 
other ha nd, is much more capal^Ie of matching educational 
services with the changing needs of students and parents. ' 
Its flexible nature allows it to be efficient in the''sense that 
- Pierce defines. 
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The pubh for equdl opportunity bc\b tended to accentuate 
the inefficiency of centralized administration. As long, as 
districts are providing equal expenditures per student, equcM 
class size, and the same course offerings, they feel as if they 
have fulfilled the requirements for Jqual opportunity. 

But to more and more citizens, argues Pierce, equal edu- 
cational opportunity has come to mean more tlian just 
superficial dollar equality or program unifomiity. It has 
come to imply instead a condition in vvhich all students — 
regardless of social or economic background — can realize 
their full potential. School-based management, says Pierce, 
answers this call b\ encouraging 'Ischool program diversity 
so as to promote equality of educational outcomes rather 
than inputs/' I 

An idea of equality such as this l-equires that schools have 
the tlexibilit) to match their services to the needs of the 
particular student population they serve. Discr^^tionary 
control o\ er personnel, curriculum, and expenditures — 
w ithin broad limits set by the board— would allow the prin- 
cipal to tailor tiie educational program to the needs and 
desires of the stude^its and parents in his or her school. 

Proponents of sciiooi-based management reason that tiie 
closer to their constituency decisions are made, the better 
those decisions will be. Michael Strembitsky, superinten- 
dent of. the Edmonton (Alberta) Public School District 
(quoted by Caldwell), calls this bit of rationale the principle 
ot "subsidiaritv." In Strembitsky's words, "whatever can 
best be done at the school level should be done at that level, 
as opposed to having those functions performed from a 
centralized location remo\cd from the scene of the actioij." 

According to Pierce, better decisions will be made because 
school-site pers«)nnel are more sensitive to and faniiliar 
with the problems of their schooj and are thus better able to 
respond to those problems. Better decisions will also result 
from parent participation in school governance. "Parents^ 
and students are more interested in their particular school 
than in the district," Pierce states, and they are more likely 
to get invoK ed w hen the decision-making process is opened 
to their influence. Increased information from parents 
allows school personnel to respond to parental preferences. 



Although ' school-based management proponents 
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espouse the Vtiliie of community involvement in school 
governance, none ddvocdtes the populist extreme of d full 
transfer of power to the local community. Rather, they 
argue for a ^liirt along' the centralization-decentralization 
gradient so that the school, and not the district, is the 
primary unit of educational governance. 

According to Decker, for example, proponents of school- 
based management "argue thai the classroom is top small a 
unit and the district too large a urlit for effective decision- 
making. Thus, they believe that the school is the most 
reasonable unit in which to place primary managerial 
responsibilities and functions." 

Lambert states that "the school is the only completely 
natural unit for efficient, effective, and responsible 
decision making." The qualities of good education, he 
continues, "come in administrative packages no larger 
than the school itself." 

Pierce argues that a more decentralized power structure 
would more closely match the reality of current educational 
organization. Despite the fact that many professional 
administrators try to impose a hiprarchical, businesslike 
structure on education, it remains, says Pierce, a "loosely 
structured" entity, with "little control exercised between 
levels of the organization." In contrast to a tightly linked 
organization — with relatively easy control of employees at 
each level— the bubunits of education remain "surprisingly 
autonomous." Each subunit. Pierce continues, "chooses 
whether to comply with the regulations and rules estab- 
lished at the level above." 

But even though "school districts and school-level 
personnel remain remarkably immune from centralized 
control," they continue to be "increasingly frustrated by 
the papenvork and effort required to meet the formalistic 
requirements of higher level administrators." Given this 
reality, concludes Pierce, it may be that the only practical 
way to administer schools is through a decentralized school- 
based management approach. - 

For both Cross and Pierce, the autonomous school idea 
and the concept of greater diversity and choice in education 
are closely related. Cross argues thdt "the increasing accep- 
tance of pluralism in American education," coupled with 



the fdiluro of "extcmdllv LMigineercd" solutions to ediica- 
tiondl problems, hdvc LcHiscd the rise of the autonomous 
school a)ncept. "The provision of dlternatives/' he states, 
"is the antithesis of the monolithic, districtwide program." 

Pierce advocates the coupling of school-based manage- 
ment, which gives parents and students a larger "voice" in 
(education, with districtwide open enrollment plans, which 
would provide greater "choice." As autonomous schools 
gained more freedom from centrally mandated philoso- 
phies, they would tend to diverge in their approaches to 
education. If open enrollment plans were instituted, the 
consumers of education would then ha\e the long-awaited 
ideals of diversity and choice within the public system. 

Balancing Autonomy and Control 

WHat is needed, it seems, is not the [abolition of the 
central office but rather a new balance betweien the auton- 
omv of the local school and the control imposed by the 
school board. \o one claims that centralized management 
is inherentK' evil, for it does have many virtues. Rather, 
some educators belie\e that it has been applied, to excess in 
the past fift\ years and now holds a stranglehold on the 
freedom of children, teachers, and principals. Several edu- 
cators have sought to outline a new balance of power in 
school governance. They emphasize, states Decker, that 
"an effective management s\stem may be centralized in 
some aspects and decentralized in others." 

Beaiibier^ and Thayer, for example, have the following 
view: 

As contrary as it may soem, it is absolutely essential 
to centralize some aspects of a district's operations 
for successful decentrali/ation of the operating unit. 
The most important aspect is to centralize the major 
goals, objectivi^s, criteria and criterion measures 
used to assess/the outcome. This also necessitates 
^a strong information system that can keep board 
and central office staff adequately informed to 
complete their responsibilities. Only with a strong 
information, reporting and assessment system can 
a large school district successfully plah, implement 
and maintain a decentralized system of responsibility 
and accountability. 





Rex Fortune, an ofFia^ in the California State Department 
of Education (ciuoted in Decker), has this to say about the 
coexistence of detentralization and centralization in a 
school district: 

^There Van be centralized "services, such as data 
processing, accounting, evaluation, transportation^ 
districtwide needs assessment, and disfect-level 
budgeting. At the same time there can be decentralized 
school-level program plahning; program develop- . 
ment; locally determined staffing patterns; organiza- 
tion of the, school site; and) to some extent, school- 
level budgeting within the parameters of the oven^l! 
district budget. 

In fact, says Fortune, there already are some facets of 
decentralized management in the California junior ond 
senior high schools that receive state or federal fundi, for 
categorical programs. This will be discussed more fully in 
the next chapter. 

The real question, according to another California state 
department officer, Samuel Barrett (also quoted by Decker), 
is not one of centralization versus decentralization, but 
rather one of "the proper balance of the two. How can the 
output of the organization be maximized in an efficient 
manner by a proper bafance of each structure?" 

Uniformity in some things, diversity in oth. s, states 
Decker. "Provision must be made to meet the need for both 
uniformity throughout the district and diversity at the 
school site." Attendance accounting, ordering of supplies, 
and the fair treatment of staff and students should be 
uniform, while curricula, class sizes, and decision-making 
techniques should be diverse. 

The next chapter examines the ways in which numerous 
districts have struck a new balance between autonomy and 
control through school- based management. 
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Examples of Implementation 
To Date 

-1 



The basics of school-based management were apparently 
firsl outlined by the staff of the New York State Fleischmann 
Commission in 1971, according to Pierce. This commission 
later published a report on the quality, cost, and financing 
of education in New York. Florida then picked up the idea 
and developed it further, as can be seen in the report of the 
Governor's Citizens' Committee on Education (Impwvmg 
EdiiaUion in riorida) published in 1973. In the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, the concept took root in California where it has 
been implemented in a few districts. 

According to Eleanor Waddell, finance officer in the Oak 
Grove (California) School District, the concept of site-based 
management began being advanced by educators about ten 
to twelve years ago, when schQpl_districts started hiring 
administrators who had been trained in business and 
industry. These administrators saw the need for better 
budgeting and management systems in education and 
began implementing decentralized budgeting and zero- 
based budgeting.. This view is supported by a Monroe 
County (Florida) School District document, which places 
the origins of^ school-based management in business 
management theory. 

School-based management has been implemented pri- 
marily in Florida and California, in part because legislation 
in these states encourages or requires the decentralization 
of some aspects of school management. In this chapter we 
will outline the development of school-based management 
in these two states and look closely at several districts in 
each state. v 

School-based management has also sprung up in other 
districts around the United States and Canada without the 
provocation of state legislation. We will describe the 
systems in Lmsing (Michigan), Edmonton (Alberta), and 
Cherry Creek School District (Colorado). An early 1970s 
experiment in decentralized management in Louisville 
(Kentucky) will be the next stop, followed by reports on an 
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elementary school in Eugene (Oregon) and the Salt Lake 
City schcx)l system. The chapter ends with a brief 
examination of *Ne\y York City's fight for decentralization. 

Florida 

In the early 1970s, Florida's legislature passed a series of 
acts designed to transfer decision-making authority to the 
school site. This legislation was part of a broader legislative 
reform of state education and school finance that took place 
starting in the late 1960s. According to a National Urban 
Coalition (NIJC) document {Four Ca<ic Studies of School Site 
Lump Sum Buds^etiu;^), the ref(iirm movement was stimulated 
by three major concerns: "tax issues and inter-district 
revenue equalization problems"; the desire to "foster the 
development of program and management skills within 
U5caUdistricts''; and ,a desire to increase accountability 
in education. 

In 1971 thegDvtjTQor appointed a citizens' committee that 
studied Florida's edifcUi^nial -system and recommended 
changes. The committee cqnCluded that the focal point of 
school governance should be shifted from the district to the 
local school, based on the philosophy that most decisions 
regarding education are best made as close to the site of 
implementation as possible. 

The committee recommended several of the essential 
elements of school-based management, including the 
transfer of decision-making power for curricula and budget 
matters to the school site. More specifically, the committee 
recommended "school-by-school accounting and reporting, 
strengthening the role of the school principal as manager, 
annual reports of school progress, school advisory councils, 
and student choice of programs offered within a cluster of 
schools," according to Pierce. In contrast to most reports 
submitted by citizens' committees, the report issued by the 
Governor's Citizens' Committee on Education had a signifi- 
cant impact on the state's educational system. 

Following up on the report's recommendations, Florida's 
legislature between 1971 and 1973 passed several bills that 
set "guidelines for educational accountability, compre- 
hensive ^^lanning, annual progress reports, school advisory 
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committees, dud a comprehensive information, account- 
ing, cind reporting system/' states the NUC document. The 
legislature did ho// however, ''riiandate specifically that 
.decisionmaking: be decentralized to the school level/' as 
. Pierce notes, though it did significantly prune the state 
education codes to facilitate local control. 

Since 1971 several Florida school districts have imple- 
mented elements of school-based management, often with 
' *' the help of grants from the state's Departti^ent of Education. 
Since 1978, the state has jfunded districts wishing to 
implement or experiment with school-based management. 
In both the 1978-1979 and 1979-1980 school years, five of the' 
state's sixty-seven county" school districts were given 
grants. In 1979-1980 those grants totaled about 5250,000. 
Several more districts will be given grants again in 
1980-8V according to Larry Brown of the Florida 
Department of Education. 

Despite the attention given community involvement in 
FIorida's\refomi legislation, the main theme of Florida's 
school-based management movement has been "principal 
power," not community involvement, said Pierce in an 
interview /According to'a study by Crowell (discussed by 
Caldwell), principals in Florida'view parental involvement 
with some skepticism. Parents have had a very minor role in 
Florida and kinction primarily in an advisory or assistance 
capacity much as the PTA does now, said Pierce. 

The 'implementation of school-based management in 
Florida has be^n uneven, despite the legislative mandates 
and thQ statel funding. The Monroe County SchobP 
District— revie\\\ed below along with the Alachua and 
Broward Count\\systems— remains one of the few shining 
examples of scnool-based management in the United 
States, while most of the rest of the, state's school districts 
still move slowly toward decentralized decision-making. 

Even though the implementation of school-based 
management has had only scattered success in Florida, the 
state is .probably the furthest along of any in implementing 
the system. "School site management is most often talked 
about in those states that have either large, diverse school 
districts or a highly centralized state school system," said 
Pierce in an inter\'ievv.. In Florida, the sixty-seven school 
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districts are county based. Thus, within one county there 
can be a wide range of communities.that have very different 
educational needs. The weaknesses of centralization come 
to the fore in systems, such as Florida's, where the diversity 
within one district can be great. 

School-based management began in Florida— as it has 
elsewhere— not as a grassroots movejfient, but as a reform 
movement promoted by legislative policy-makers, said 
Pierce. Where it has been successful or partially successful 
—as in Monroe and Alachua counties— it has been so be- 
cause of a superintendent who strongly^belie.x'gd in^ the 
concept. It seems, as is often the case, thatit takes a great 
deal of energy and persuasion to breakdown people's con- 
ceptions of what can or should be. - /'^ 

School-based management may one day become the 
norm in Florida, but it will probably bt? Some timejbefore it 
is. For one thing, Larry Brown iold the writer, it simply 
takes a long time for real change to come about. For Another, 
some people are offended by mandates, such as tht Florida 
mandates requiring the implementation of some elements 
of school-based management. And finally, there ju^t aren't 
enough funds to provide for the extensive retraining and 
restructuring needed to switch to a school-based manage- 
ment system. ^ ^ 

Monroe County \ 

Between 1971 and 1976, the Monroe County School 
District (1980-81 enrollment about 8,0()6) moved from a 
centralized to a school-based management system. The 
change was stimulated both by the state's reform legislation 
and by the unique geography of the county. Monroe 
County— composed of a long chain of islands (the Florida 
Keys)— stretches over one hundred. miles from tne Florida 
mainland out into the Gulf of Mexico. The islands are 
connected by bridges and causeways, and the school 
centers are clustered in three geographic areas about fifty 
miles apart. 

Armando Henriquez has been the superintendent of 
Monroe County School District since January 1969. He has 
been a major factor in the successful implementation of 
school-based management in that district. 

Op 



Soon after coming to Monroe, Henriquez— whose tj:airi- ^ 
ing was in centrali/ed management— tried to improve 
educatiMi in the district by traditional means: inservice 
teacher training, adding curriculum coordinators, and so 
forth. The central office staff grew, but after three years no 
significant improvement could be seen. 

Henriquez started to ask consultants about the district's 
problems and began to look at the research literature on 
school management. Together with the central office staff 
and the principals, he began to look for ways to reorganize 
the district. When the group ran across the concept of 
school-based management, said Henriquez in a telephone 
interview, "there was kind of an enlightenment that took 
place among all of us, and we thought this might be the 
direction to go." The principals, Henriquez noted, did not 
have to have decentralized decision-making imposed on 
them by the district, because they were involved in the 
decision from the very start. 

Starting in the 1972-73 school year, the district shifted its 
training emphasis from central office personnel to building 
personnel and. elevated principals- from middle 
management to top management, with commensurate in- 
creases in both salary and responsibility. Prior to the 
change, the principals were "just carrying out edicts and 
directives from the central office," said Henriquez, "arid 
there was no chance for the principals to really become 
managers or exercise any ingenuity or creativity." 

School-based management concepts, including shared 
decision-rnaking with teachers, were phased in slowly over 
a five-year period, so that teachers, principals, and central 
office administrators could adjust to the new power 
structure. During the first year, principals spent more than 
eighty days outside of their buildings undergoing extensive 
training in team management and decision-making skills.. 
The training was supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Education, grants from the Florida Department 
of Education, and some of the district's own funds. Four of 
the state's universities collaborated in the developgient ac- 
tivities, and an organizational development consultant was 
hired to help in the training and evaluation. The district 
benefited because its move toward school-based manage- 



ment coincided with the state's interest in implementing 
the concept. 

During the changeover, the number of central office staff 
fell from hventy-eight to sixteen, partially because of infla- 
tion and partially because the schools were deciding what 
ser\'ices they needed. The fifteen principals actively par- 
ticipated in deciding which district-level positions would be 
eliminated or combined \yith other positions. Despite this 
central office reduction, the amount of paperwork and 
communication bet\veen the schools and the district office 
increased. Community involvement also demand«^!d more 
time and effort. In short, the new system generitted a lot 
more work. ^ ^ \ 

In the Monroe County system, funds are allocated to 
schools according to both,number of students and special 
school needs. Each school decides how it will spend! its 
funds and what its educational goals will be. 
1^ The schools are run by school "teams" that usually 
consist of the principal, assistant principal, guidance 
counselor, department heads, and other inhduse personnel. 
According to Henriquez, 99,9 percent of the decisions 
reached by the team are based on consensus. If the principal 
decides to make the decision himself or herself, the other 
team menribers must be informed beforehand that they are 
only offering advice. The same decision-making process is 
used by district management teams, headed by the 
superintendent. 

Besides a school team, each school has an advisory 
committee composed of parents, teachers, students (at the 
secondary level), and nonparent citizens. The authority of 
the fifteen-to-t\venty-five member committees depends on 
the relationship between the professional staff and the 
community, according to Henriquez. In some schools, the 
committees are heavily involved in decision-making with 
the school team, while in other schools the committee's 
influence is quite restricted. Although state law requires 
that these committees be involved in establishing goals and 
plans, their real influence is determined by the principal 
and school team. 

The state also requires each district in Florida to develop a 
comprehensive educational plan. In the Monroe County 
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School Dislricl, each school develops its own plan, with the 
restriction that it have "at least one major objective in each 
of the ten goal areas established by the district/' according 
to a report issued by the district. By fall 1976, the planning 
system had expanded into a well-developed auditing and 
evaluating program, designed to assure theaccuracy of data 
used in evaluating.the school and principal. 

A computerized accounting systerrTxvas. developed to 
help manage the district's budget. Each school' receives a 
monthly printout indicating the school's expenditures and 
th^e balances in each budget categor\\ The infomiation in 
this report is compiled in several different ways to help 
school-level personnel in their budget planning process. 

The teachers' union did not fully understand school-based 
management in its early days, but the contract with the 
union now contains a clause stating'that "they agree with 
and recogni/e school-based management as the form of 
management within our district," said Henriquez. The dis- 
trict negotiates salaries, hours and conditions, fringe 
benefits, grievance procedures, and other related matters 
with the union. But "the district itself does not hire teachers 
or other school staff," said Henriquez. "That is strictly the 
prineipal's prerogative." 

Each spring the district agrees to employ fifteen or twenty 
new teachers. Each of the teachers in this pool, however, 
has already .been inteniewed and approved by at least three 
of the district's principals. When vacancies occur in the 
summer, the principals hire from this pool. 

The union, stated Henriquez, is reacting very favorably to 
the system. Teachers have the highest starting salary in the 
slated have a favorable student-teacher ratio, and can buy 
their own materials and supplies. Henriquez believes that 
over 99 pera?nt of the teachers would say they prefer his 
district to any other, mainly because they have a sense of 
"ownership',' in the decisions made at the school. "That's 
what school-based management is really all about," said 
Henriquez, "It's giving people an opportunity to have an 
input. " The trade-off for that input, however, is that it takes 
a lot of extra time and effort to make the j)articipatory 
process work. \ 

Henriquez feels that one of his important duties is selec- 



ting the right principals. When a principal is needed, central 
office administrators screen and inter\'ievv applicants and 
present three qualified applicants to Henriquez, who makes 
the final decision. Henriquez says he wants principals to 
have an allegiance to him and the school board, rather than 
to the parents, because if the principal is not functioning 
properly, he wants to have the authority to remove that 
principal without creating an uproar in the community. 
When the community is involved in selecting the principal, 
there might be more compatibility between the principal 
and the community, but, says Henriquez, "we just haven't 
felt comfortable enough to go that way yet." 

Henriquez believes the role of the school board has 
changed very little. The board still has the legal responsi- 
bility for assuring quality education in the district, and it is 
Still responsible for setting the broad policy objectives 
within which the district will operate. Its main functions 
remain "ratifying recommendations or actions that have 
been delegated to other people" and serving as a decision- 
making body of last resort. Apparently, the community is 
quite pleased \yith the system: in the last election, two 
board members and Henriquez (an elected superintendent) 
ran unopposed. 1 

Alachua County 

The Alachua County School District (1975-76 enrollment, 
about 22,000) in north, central Florida started moving toward 
school-based management in 1972, when James Longstreth 
became superintendent in the district. According to a 
National Urban Coalition (NUC) document, Longstreth 
"strongly believed that principals and schools should 
become the keys to management of the district.^' 

During the 1973-74 school year, the superintendent and 
principals developed and refined a management model for 
school-based budgeting. According to the NUC document, 
Longstreth emphasized these points: that as long as 
principals "were receiving management salaries, their 
management-budget authority should match their program 
responsibilities"; and that as managers, principals should 
become a part of a district management team. By 1974-75, 
the district was operating under school-based management. 
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In the sumiTK M; qf_jjg4j>^^ with- 
Fheir citizen advisory councils prepared a budget for the 
coming year. The district then "made adjustments or cor- 
rections'for inflation, pupil-teacher ratio or accreditation 
minimums/' according to the NUC document, and finally 
the state reviewed the budget and made its allocations in 
October or November. 

The central office staff made the "total operatmg budget 
decisions," and the comptroller's office monitored and 
audited the spending of the individual schools. A key func- 
tiqn of the cornptroller's office was to offer technical assist- 
ance to managers for making budget projections. 

In accordance with a state mandate accompanying the 
Florida Educational Finance Act of T973, each school estab-^^ 
lished a citizens advisor)' committee. At lea.st half of the 
eleven to t^venty-five members had to be parents, while the 
remaining members were teachers, nonparent citizens, 
students (in middle and high schools), and members of the 
PTA or other school support groups. The principal was also 
a member of the committee, but did not have a vote. 

The NUC report states that the administrators of the 
district "offered strong evidence that a great deal of time 
and effort had been put into expanding opportunities for 
parents to gain information" about the schools. This effort 
apparently paid off, for parents reported that inforrnation 
was readily available to them. Parents also indicated that 
they wanted the school to be open to them, but wanted the 
professionals to keep running the school. 

The superintendent and school board no longer made 
decisions about how to utilize funds at individual schools. 
The superintendent viewed his most important functions as 
selecting site managers, making as much money for the 
district as possible, "developing standards of service for 
school programs/' and "district planning and continuing 
evaluation." ' 

The school board members, states the NUC report, vv4?re 
"struggling to redefine their positions." They were sup- 
portive of the changes in district management, and were 
trying to "stay out of administrative issues and hou.se- 
keeping." The board was also attempting to refocus its 
energies on "seiving as a public forum for concerns about 



^ education, taking a strong hand in shaping policy and 
' working with the supfrintendcnt in the selection of school 
site and district leaders." 

,The central office staff shifted from control functions to 
functions of "assistance and advisorship to school managers 
and staff/' For example, th? assistant superintendent for 
personnel maintained a pool of qualified personnel for the 
^ schools, instead of allocating personnel to the schools. The 
' rsumber of central office staff was halved during the re- 
organization, but many of these staff members were sentout 
to the school sites. 

One of the problems of implementing school-based 
management, said Longstreth in a telephone interview, is 
that "you really strip some authority from the central staff, 
and they're net too happy about that." In Alachua County, 
if central administrators were dissatisfied with their new 
support roles, Longstreth offered them the opportunity 
to take one of the new top-level management positions, 
as principal. 

Principals, states the NUp report, "held truly become 
school site managers apd'^^participants In the district's 
management team in^/Ciachua." They reported that thev 
were more cost cop^ious, did more planning, and had 
more flexibility to work toward their schools' goals. 

Three. decision-making styles were used by different 
principals. Some were autocratic, some sought advice from 
o teachers and parents, and some shared their decision- 
making. In all three styles, however, "the 'buck' stopped 
with the principal," states the NUC report. 

Principals who survived the changeover were those who 
enjoyed their new responsibility and^authority, said Long- 
streth. But about 20 to 30 percent of the principals did not 
\vant to take on, or couldn't handle, the new decision- 
making role. Such principals, said Longstreth, are best 
moved to non-decision-making roles. 

In Alachua County, schcK)l-based management appeared 
to encourage experimentation and diversity of program 
offerings. All schools designed instaictional programs that 
were within the guidelines set by the district. But vyithin 
those guidelines, the schools could vary their programs, 
without prior approval from the central office. 
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A policy oF 6pen enrollment cpi^ldn't be implemented 
with the schopi-based management system, said Long- 
streth, because the district wab interested in maintaining 
desegregation. Open enrollment,' Longstreth believes, 
would have l^d to increased segregation ^- 

James Long^ffeth left .the district in 1977 and is now ^ 
professpr of education at the University of Eloridr in|; 
Gainesville. The new superintendent is not a strong backer 
of decenfrafization, and the^district has drifted back toward 
a more centralized structure. 

! ' , • 
\ Broward County 

In 1973, the superintendent and some members of the 
central office staff of the: Broward CountV'School District 
(1975 -76 enrollment 137,416) were looking for ways to 
d*Kentrali/e 'management authority. When the Florida 

' Educational Fihance Program was passed in 1973, the 
district "plunged headlong" into school-based manage- 
ment, according to an NUC report. The NUC's 1977 study 
of the district found "major departures from traditional 
management and budgeting practices." 
- As in Alachua County, budgets were prepared by the 
school staff and submitted to the district for approval. In 
Broward County, the funds given to schools were partially 
restricted, ^ but principals retained authority for shifting 
nonrestricted funds. 
Parents and teachers were, involved in school decisipn- 

/making through a "pyramid structure of school site, area 
and district advisor)' councils," in which concerns vvere 
simply .funneled up'to the central office. Parent partiti^a- 
tipn in the schools, states the NUC report, "changed onky^ 
vvhere officials and principals encouraged guch change." 
Parents reported that information v\7isfeadil|'available, but 

. few of the documents reviewed by the NUC's research team 
"appeared to be geared toward the layman." 

The superintendent indicated again that;his most im- 
portant decision was the selection of principals. The central 
office staf/ had been transformed from a supervisory to a 
"monitoring and technical assistance" group. Among some 
administrators, the "sense of loss of authority" was "acute," 
states the NUC report. 



Personnel officers saw their role ns providing a pool of 
qualified staff, far the school sites, and they also assisted in 
creating inservice programs for the individual schools. 
Curriculum officers designed "standards of services" and 
helped school sites meet curricular resource needs. 

Changes in the principals' budgeting roles were "often 
quite dramatic." One high school principal, for example, 
became responsible for budgeting $2,600,000 one year, as 
opposed to $60,000 the year before. Some principals were 

auite satisfied with their new roles, while others were 
issatisfied. 

Teachers in the district indicated that their roles had not 
changed, except in schools in which principals used shared- 
decision-making methods. Teachers felt that their contracts 
should contain stricter language on class size and teaching 
time, to prevent principals from taking advantage of them. 
The teachers also thought their contract might eventually 
have to include provisions to assure teacher participation in 
school decision-niaking. 

The implementation of school-based management 
differed significantly between Alachua and Broward 
counties. There were differences in "program emphasis, 
the nature and extent of teacher and citizen input," and 
"qualitative differences in the perceptions of key players," 
states the NUC report. School-based management was not 
as successful in Broward County and "faced opposition 
from a number of quarters," perhaps because of the 
"plunge-in" method of implementing the change. Accord- 
ing to Pierce, who visited the district in 1978 to evaluate the 
success of school-based management for the state, the dis- 
trict had reverted back to a more centralized system in 
response to a budgetary crisis. 

California 

A 1977 publication oF~fhe California Department of 
Education (see Decker) lists sixty-one California school 
districts that have "implemented, to some degree, one or 
more concepts of a decentralized management plan." ]n 
thirteen of these districts, the principals "have moderate to 
substantial latitude in decision-making." 



V 



As .in Florida, the move toward decerifralization in 
California, was stimulated in part by state legislation. The 
EarlvTiChildhood Educntion-Actjdirecled state funds to 
indivuiual schools that used the money to improve educa- 
tion in the.first three grades. Tne actalso had '^well defined 
requisites for .parent involvement in the planning, imple- 
mentation hnd evaluation of related school programs/' 
states a National Urban Coalition document. 

Schools that receive categorical funds from state and 
federal programs use some elements of de<:entralized 
management in administering these programs. Specifically, 
says Fortune (quoted by Decker), "there is school-level 
planning; school-level program development; school-level 
involvement of community, parents, and teachers in the 
planning; school-level program implementation and assess- 
ment; and school-level budgeting within the overall budget 
provided by the district and the state." 

California's most recent school finance reform legislation 
(AB 65), which incorporated the Early Childhood Education 
Act, requires that each school in the California School 
Improvement Program have a school ^ite council. The 
councils are to be composed of the principal, teachers, other 
school personnel, parents, and students (at the secondary 
level). The California State Department of Education, in a 
document designed to help districts and schools establish 
councils, outlines these council responsibilities: "develop- 
ing a school improvement plan, continuously reviewing the 
implementation of the plan, assessing the effectiveness of 
the school program, reviewing and updating the school' 
improvement plan, and establishing the annual school 
improvement budget." 

Encouragement for California's move toward school- 
based management was also provided by a loose-knit con- 
sortium of twenty-five superintendents, according to James 
Guthrie, who was interviewed by telephone. In the late 
1960s and eariy 1970s, the superintendents^most of whom 
were from Southern California— started to meet informally 
to \. ork on the idea of school-by-school budgeting with the 
hope that it could improve the delivery of educational 
services and increase accountability. According to an NUC 
document, decentralisation was also seen by some Cali- 
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•fomia educators as a remedy for the decreased flexibilUy in 
education brought on by collective bargaining agreements 
with teachers." Finally, Governor Jerry Brown and several 
, • members of the California State Board of Education were 
interested in decentralized school management as a means 
of reforming educati9n, according to Decker. 

As in Florida; the implementation of school-based 
management has been slow in California. According to 
Guthrie, school site management is "not gojng at all" in 
California, or at the very best is "not expanding.'' Some 
districts that started the system, such as Newport-Mesa, 
have gone back to centralized systems. In a few scattered 

^ . districts, though', school-based management has been a 
■ _ success. Four of these successful districts— Fairfield-Suisun 
Unified, Irvine Unified, Oak Grove, and Mt. Diablo 
Unified — will be reviewed below. 

Superintendent Stan Corey of Irvine Unified was asked 
in a telephone inter\'iew why school-based management 
was having such limited success in California, His response 
was that many districts had not allowed commitment and 
taist to develop between central administrators and school 
staffs. Many distDGts'had givefTr^sponsibility to the school 

site-but4hcn pulled it back in. "It takes a high risk person- 
ality and ^riist to make decenti^iUzedTTrm^ work," 
_ said_Cor ^y. "Yoly r^us^-attow people to develop commit- 
ment to the system. For that, the people need to know that 
their decisions make a difference, and the y need to have real 
power to implement those decisions." 

Eleanor Waddell, the finance officer in the Oak Grove 
School District, believes the main problem in California is 
the state's restrictive education code. Also, with California's 
fina ncial problems at present^ manv school districts are so 
busy just keeping their heads above water that they don't 
have the time or the desire for the questions and challenges 
that school-based management brings. 

Fairfield-Suisun Unified 

The Fairfield-Suisun Unified School District (1980-81 
enrollment about 13,000) began its move toward a decen- 
" tralized managenient system in March 1973, after a "careful 
assessment of its needs," according to Wells and Carr, 



principals in the ^district. The district's objectives included 
finding thq best management system for the district, de- 
veloping school-based budgeting, providing for com- 
rrjunity and staff input to the budgetary process, and 
"improving the community's knowledge of the school dis- 
trict by establishing a district informational system." 

Prior to the change to decentralized budgeting, say Wells 
and Carr, principals had two budgetary functions: they 
maintained records for a small amount of restricted money 
given them by the district, and they "learned and used 
persuasive techniques in obtaining additional 'special 
monev' that a district administrator controlled to use for a 
local school project." 

The district revamped its management system so that site 
administrators Had more control over their budgets. This 
new Control, state Wells and Carr, gave the principals "the 
substance to change priorities that affect the quality of 
education at the school site." 

The schools are funded on an enrollment basis, but the 
schools design their own budgets, according to Ernest 
Moretti, assistant superintendent for instruction. "We 
encourage the involvement of staff and parents in Ihe 
decision-making prqcess," said, Moretti in a telephone 
interview, but "the degree of involvement in the schoo.l^ is 
really up to the principal." The central office doesn't advo- 
cate any one method of involvement, so there are all varie- 
ties anci extents of involvement. When teachers are more 
involved in decision-making, though, they become much 
more aware of what different programs cost, Moretti noted. 

Moretti has found some changes in his role as assistant 
superintendent of instruction. Instead of telling a principal 
what to do, he has to convince the principal to change.. He 
also finds that he has to examine particular problems at 
school sites in more depth, so he can offer the principal 
sound advice and convince the principal when a change is 
needed. "If we're going to hold the principal responsible for 
the instructional program/' said Moretti, "he or she has to 
have that expertise from the central office available." 

In the personnel area, the central office maintains a pool 
of qualified applicants. Principals make the final personnel 
s.election, with, the restriction that intradistrict transfers 
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must be placed first. The principal is required to put together 
, a panel of teachers and community members to help in the 
selection process. However, the principal has the final 
. hiring authority. 

The district has established the departments of mainten- 
ance, data processing, printing, food services, transporta- 
tion, and personnel as independent budgeting units. 
Schools buy the services out of their budgets. Large main- 
tenance expenditures and other emergency expenses, 
however, come out of the district's undistributed reserve. 
Schools can carry over any budget surpluses they have, 
said Moretti. Since schools have control over their budget, 
building personnel haveMeamed to be very ingenious in 
using and saving funds, particularly on utilities. 

The district has a comprehensive monitoring system to 
provide infomiation on needed changes. The feedback 
system includes staff and community surveys, a student 
/ sentiment index survey, C.T.B.S. Standardized Testing, 
/ required state testing, and quality rating of exterior and 
interior of all school district buildings. 

Moretti reports that as a result of the decentralization, 
there's a lot more communication between the central office 
and the school sites. "There isn't one central place that has 
all the answers," said Moretti, so the principals and central 
staff have to talk a lot more. 

Principals have responded favorably to the new system 
^ and like their new autonomy. Even though the central staff 
sometimes thinks it might be easier the old way, said 
Moretti, "J don't believe'there's an administrator out there 
who would like to go back to the centralized system." 

Irvine Unified 

The Irvine Unified School District (1980-81 enrollment 
about 15,000) was created by election in 1972. It consisted at 
fhat time of six elementary schools and one high school, 
with a total enrollment of about 6,000. Today, there c\re 
twenty-five schools in the district, and the district's 
enrollment js continuing to grow at a rate of 10 percent per 
. year. 

"From the district's inception," states an NUC document, 
"the .superintendent and school board had agreed that the 
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school site was to be the basic unit Of management." 
According to Superintendent Stan Corey, the district 
wanted a management model that would take them through 
the period of turbulent growth that lay ahead. After eight 
years, said Corey in a telephone interview, schDol-based 
management is working "very well." 

The school site is given a good deal of autonomy at Irvine, 
a finding confirmed by the NUC study group, which found 
"patterns 'of management and budgeting that were sub- 
stantially different from centralized school systems." The 
principa'l is responsible for goal setting, needs assessment, 
reporting educational results to the community, budgeting, 
program planning, and staff selection, development, and 
, evaluation. But the principal must fully involve the staff in 
all important decisions or he or she gets in trouble with the 
central office. "That's the trade-off," said Corey. "He can 
have lots of autonomy as long as he shows me it's participa- 
tive. Jf he can't handle that, then we have to get a new 
principal." 

At Irvine, resources are allocated to the school sites 
according to a staffing formula that is, in turn, based on the 
average daily attendance at the school. This method is used 
to get the resources to the schools in an equitable manner. 
Once the rnoney 'is at the school site, said Corey, "the 
principal can move money around, as long as he can show 
that the decisions were made participatively and thebottom 
line is black." 

The staff must also be involved in personnel selection. Tlie 

centml office niauTfamsTpool ofqualifiedapplicants, and the 

principal, with^ staff input, makes the final choice. The 
school's staff can hire paraprofe^ssionrd pro- 
fessionals if they so desire^^oHiey caneliminate a p(feftion 
and buv books, as long rfsthey stay within state laws. 

School sites albo have substantial latitude over curriculum 
matters, resulting in a variety of educational approaches. 
"One of our max'ims is that diversity is good," said Corey, 
so "we try to offer people significant choices between the 
kinds of schools they send their kids to." To further en- 
hance educational choice, the district maintains a policy of 
open enrollment. 

The central office conducts districtwide curriculum 
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development projects with henvy staff involvement. For 
example, a basic skills achievenrient sequence has been 
developed, with checkpoints and records on how students 
are doing. Thus, said Corey, "there are districtwide strands 
or : jreads of curriculum that define what is to be accom- 
plished. But how a subject is taught is a site-level decision." 
Exceptions are the few programs— such as health education 
—that are mandated by the board. 

Each school in the district participating in the California 
School Improvement Program has a site council, while all 
other schcx)ls have a school advisory forum. The principal, 
Si-^id Corey, is heavily accountable to these community- 
involvement bodies, but the principal retains final decision- 
making authority. The extent of community involvement 
\faries with the principal and with the community the 
school is in. 

/ According to theNUC document, "teachers, part>nts and 
y^ite administrators were central participants in planning, 
^design, staff selection and program development for each 
new facility" in the district's first three years. "Moreover, 
each group played continuing roles in shaping the overall 
development of district programs and policies." After 
about 1975, though, teachers and parents began to concen- 
trate more on their own schools. 

To date, said Corey, the teacher association's response 
has been very good. "So far, we've avoided the separation 
into 'we' and 'they.' They can't separate themselves from 
management because they were co-mingled in decision- 
making tasks." 

According to Corey, participative management has paid 
off in commitment from the district's staff: "We have a iot of 
people out there who not only view themselves as workers 
in the vineyard but as decision-makers as well. To the 
degree that their decision-making is real, then, their com- 
niitment is real." 

Oak Grove 

The Oak Grove School District (1980-81 enrollment 
13,6/6) started a gradual, five-year implementation of 
decentralized management starting in 1972. The district, 
now consisting of twenty-two schools, was facing a period 
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of rdpid growth, and decentrdlized management vvds seen 
as the best vvny to run the district during this time. Also, 
according to Eleanor Waddell, the finance officer of the 
district, involving the public in an advisor)' capacity in 
schocjl decision-making was seen as a means of generating'' 
increased public support for the programs and finances of 
the district. 

Currently, the decentralized system is going well, said 
Waddell in a telephone interview, although due to the 
restrictions put on California education by Proposition 13, 
the district ha^ not decentralized to the extent that it had 
initially hoped to. Budgeting and curricula development are 
decentralized, but staffing is not. Because of tight finances, 
the schools are operating at the maximum-allowed student- 
teacher ratios, which takes away any staffing flexibility the"^ 
schools might have had. The principal is involved in per- 
bonnel interviews and decides who will work in his or her 
school, but within the restrictions placed by intradistrict 
transfer policies.' 

The schools are given their budget allotment— less 
personnel— and they can spend it any way they see fit. 
Purchasing decisions are generated by the individual 
schools, and requisitions are forwarded to the central office, 
which administers the purchasing process. Besides being 
cheaper, this system allows the central office to monitor an 
individual school's budgeting. Some educational programs 
in the district are also budgeted in a decentralized manner, 
even, though the programs may be used at several of the 
individual sites. 

The decentralized system has generated much diversity 
in curriculum offerings. Some schools have back-to-basics 
programs in addition to their regular programs. Other 
schools have programs utilizing team teaching. According 
ta Waddell, "as long as schools are teaching within the 
outlines of the district curriculum, they may use whatever 
supplemental materials they see fit." Supplemental ma- 
terials, however, must first be reviewed by a district team. 

There is no open enrollment plan per se, said Waddell, 
because the individual schools have been flexible enough to 
satisfy their clientele. Parents who transfer their children 
from one schooh to another through the district's intraschool 



program generally do so for reasons other than curnculum. 

The leadership styles of the principals vary substantially 
from school to school. Some are "dictatorial' 'in style, while 
others work closely with staff and parents. Unlike Irvine's 
^brincipals, the principals in Oak Grove are not required by 
l^e district to involve parents and staff in day-to-day 
decision-making, though all schools in the district involve 
parents to some extent. 

Each school has a site council or other group for parent 
and teacher involvement in decision-making. Even in 
schools where the principal is more authoritative, the site 
councils have significant influence, said Waddell. Each local 
council has a representative on a districtwide advisory 
committee. If a problem arises at a school, the commif'e'e 
goes back and works with the principal. In the great majority 
of instances, said Waddell, the principal makes the decision 
in concurrence with the staff and parents. 

The teachers' union, said Waddell, is "pretty well satis- 
fied" with the systerh, mainly because the potential areas of 
conflict with the union don't significantly ov^erlap with the 
concerns of school-based management. 



Mh Diablo Unified 



The Mt. Diablo Unified School District east of San 
Francisco (1980-81 enrollment about 35,000) began imple- 
menting school-based management wheri James Slezak 
became superintendent there in 1976. Slezak had previously 
implemented an "individualized school management 
system" in the Escondido (California) School District, 
where he was superintendent from 1969 to 1976. 

Escondido had been a rapidly growing district of 10,000 
students. Mt. Diabjo, however, was experiencing a rapid 
enrollment decline (1976 enrollment: 50,000). Despite these 
differences in size and enrollment trend, Slezak felt that 
school-based management could also be successfully im- 
plemented at Mt. Diablo. « 

In 1977, Mt. Diablo Unified received a federal Title IV-C 
project grant to implement a school-based management 
system. Title IV-C grants are given for innovative develop- 
ment projects and are administered by the state. Over the 
next three years, the district received a considerable amount 
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of additional Title IV-C support to develop a "detailed and 
sophisticated school-based decision-making system/' said 
Slezak in a telephone inter\'ie\v. 

In 1980, the state chose Mt. Diablo as "the number one 
rated project in the state" and gave the district additional 
funds to disseminate the results^ of their school-based 
,management system throughout the state as "an exemplary 
Title IV-C project." Materials detailing Mt. Diablo's school- 
based management system can be obtained on rec]uest from 
the district. , . 

To implement school-based management at Mt. Diablo, 
Slezak, repeating what he had done at Escondido, asked 
principals to volunteer their schools for the new system. 
The first vear five schools volunloered,. the next year four- 
teen, the'next vear thirty-one, and in the fourth year forty- 
four of the district's fifty-eight schools had joined the new 
management system. By using this gradual implementation 
process, resistance to the new system was minimized, while 
those principals who were uncomfortable with the system 
or incompetent remained in the nonparticipaling group. 

In September 1980, Sle/ak left Mt. Diablo to become the 
executive director of the Association of California School 
.Administrators. If he had stayed, he said in a telephone 
inter\'ievv, he would have required the remaining schools to 
join the svstem. Such a mandate would force the resistant or 
incompetent principals to either quit or join the new system. 

In Mt. Diablo's system, principals have "as much 
freedom to chose teachers as is left after teacher contract 
negotiations," Sle/ak told the writer. The central office 
screens applicants and directs them to the schools, where 
the principal in consultation with teachers and parents 
decides whom to hire. The principal retains the final say on 
who is to be hired, however. 

Individual schools also have a great deal of freedom 
to choose their own curricula. State mandates arid 
general school board policies (for example, a requirement 
tor four years of English) are the only restrictions. The 
selection of teaching methods and materials is left to the 
individual teacher, though the principal has to approve the 
choices made. 

Each school is given a lump sum that can be spent in any 



manner, ds long ds the school shiys Jn the bldck dnd state 
laws and teacher contract provisions are not violated. Ele- 
mentar\' principals work out their budget decisions with 
teachers, while secondar\' principals work with department 
heads. Teachers, said Sleilik, have a "great deaf of influence 
on budget matters. Parents, however, have little, though 
they have.signiticant influence in curriculum matters. 

Parent, teacher/and student (at the secondar\' level) in- 
volvement is obtained through site councils. Ever\' school 
has a site council, whether or not the school receives funds 
from the School Improvement Program. Principals are re- 
quired, not just encouraged, to involve teachers and 
parents in school decision-making. 

The district personnel most difficult to convince about the 
value of the new system were the central office adminis- 
trators, said Slezak. They were, in fact, losing power, 
because their function was changing from that of "control'', 
to that of "service." Some of the central office adminis- 
trators ended up quitting. 

The implementation of a decentralized management 
systeni is sometimes aca^mpanied by confusion and lack of 
coordination among decibion-makers. According toSIe/ak, 
this problem was avoided at Mt. Diablo through the devel- 
opment of comprehensive "c^cicisfoh' analysis charts" that 
clearly specify "who has the^power to make decisions in 
several hundred situatfons." The "territorial rights" of the 
superintendent, board, district office, princip.^.!>, and 
teachers are all cleariy spelled out in these charts. The 
district, said Sle/ak, "was able to implement a shared 
decision-making system even though it was considered to 
be extremely large'' for such a svstem. 

The success of school-based" management, said Sle/ak, 
requires that both the central c)ffice administrators and the 
school board "have faith and trust in the school-site staff, 
and a tolerance and enthusiasm for diversity of school pro- 
grams." They must also understand and have tolerance for 
the "differing leadership styles of principals, the varied 
teaching methods of teathers, and the peculiar needs of 
students/' Especially critical to the success of school-based 
management, Sle/ak believes, is a commitment to the 
system by the superintendent. 



Lansing/ Michigan 

In the Lansing, Michigan, schools, the essential elements 
ot school-based management have been in t^ffect since 1971, 
and the system is operating smoothly now. The individual 
schcwls have considerable autonomy, according to Super- 
intendent Matthew Propht;t. 

Each scht>ol has^ a twelve-to-thirty-tive member citi/en 
involvement committee, consisting of parents, teachers, 
students (at the secondary level), and building administra- 
tors, including the principal. Decisions are arrived atjhrough ' 
a "mtxiified" consensus model. Prophet explained in a tele- 
phone inter\'iew ; "The principal is encouraged and, in fact, 
is obligated to involve citizens and staff in all of the critical 
decisions made at the building, but the principal retains 51 
percent of the stock. In other words, the ultimate decision is 
made by the principal." I lowever, when a principal is found 
to be habitually or continually exercising his or her 51 
percent, the district intervenes and counsels that principal. 

To help this consensus 'model work, the district has de- 

veloped a manual on consensus-based decision-making, 
u hich gi\os se\eral examples of how a group might apply 
the consensus model in attempting to reach decisions. The 
consensus method is successful 91) percent of the time. 
Prophet stated, but in about 10 percent of the decisions, 
thtre is nonacceptance by community or staff members, 
who feel that the principal is being too dictatorial. 

E\en with these problems. Prophet contends, the advan- 
tages of a school-based system far outweigh the advantages 
of a centralized system, which has proved itself time and 
again to be unresponsive to individual needs. Parents, 
teachers, and students have all expressed their satisfaction 
with the decentralized system. 

The results of a 1973 study of the district by Throop 
"shov\ed a centralization of some administrative functions 
but generally most decisions are forced to the lowest possible 
le\ el through the philosophy of building autonomy." The 
o\'erriding philosophy of the autonomy movement in 
Lansing, continues Throop, is that "decisions affecting the 
activities, organization, and curriculum of a school com- 
munity (the staff and parents of that school) may not be 
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made at the central office." As Prophet put it, the function 
of the central office is to "facilitate, not dictate." 

The diversity of program offerings has increased grc.:itly 
since school-based management was implemented. Given 
the diversity of the community, said Prophet, "no single 
program is needed by all buildings, so each building has to 
adapt its program to what it perceives its needs to be." The 
central office staff believe they cannot determine what each 
building needs relative to other buildings, and they do not 
tell the schools how to teach math or how to teach reading. 
"We make available to the schools', however, the oppor- 
tunity to select from some forty to forty-five different cur- 
riculum management systems," said Prophet. 

"But while the buildings have that kind of latitude," 
Prophet continued, "that doesn't mean they have the lati- 
tude to detemiine what the final products are." The central 
office, in other words, maintainseducational standards that 
the schools must meet, and the central staff, measures 
annually to determine the effectiveness of each school's 
program. If a school is not living up to district expectations, 
the central office inter\'enes. 

The central office maintains a pool of qualified applicants 
for district jobs, but the principals make the decisions alx)ut 
who they want to work in their schools. Each building must 
hire staff according to a staffing formula. Through mutual 
agreement with the school's staff, however, the principal 
can, for example, exchange d professional for two or three 
pa ra professional s . 
^ Busing is still centralized in Lansing, as is payrojl. The 
schools determine their own budgets, but purchases are 
made through the central office, except for certain items 
under SIOO. 

Over the years, the principal population has shifted, as 
those principals who have been incompatible with 
Lansing's system have left. The principals, said Prophet; 
"must have the ability and the inclination to be hum^lnistic 
and humanitarian in their whole management approach. It 
takes a very strong and sincere person to exercise this 
management model. A weaker person can always fall back 
on the authoritarian model." 
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Edmonton, Alberta 

The Edmonton Public School District (1980-81 enrollment 
65,000) decided to implement school-based budgeting in all 
of its 160 schools in December 1979, after a three-year pilot 
project in seven volunteer schools in the district. The 
implementation of bchooNbased budgeting was one part of 
a major district reorganization. Other changes, according to 
Caldwell, included: 

the appointmeht of six associate superintendents, 
each responsible for the administration of 25-30 
schools in two areas of the city; a redefinition of the 
roles of central office super\MSors and consultants; the 
tidoption.of zero-base budgeting for the centralized 
component of the school district budget; and a broadly 
based program of monitoring activities in the system, 
with annual surwys of parents, principals, teachers 
and students. / 

As in other districts that have decentralized their 
management, the superintendent in Edmonton, Michael 
Strembitsky, provided a good part of the initiative for 
moving the district to school-based budgeting. 

In the Edmonton system, the school site is responsible for 
budgeting for certificated and support staff, supplies, 
equipment, and ser\ices. The parts of the budget that 
remain centralized include building maintenance and 
renovation, substitute teachers to cover long-temi illness, 
and utilities. 

Allocations to the school sites are determined by a method 
that "is one of the most elaborate of any system with school- 
based budgeting," states Caldwell. Allocations vary accord- 
ing to such factors as special education needs of students, 
type of program, size of school (schools with fewer than .100 
students receive more funding), rate of student transience, 
and enrollment in such programs as hofne economics, in- 
dustrial arts, and extended French programs. 

Despite initial fears to the contrary, the principal's role 
has become "more that of instructional planner than book- 
keeper or business manager,'^ states Caldwell. The suc- 
cessful change to instructional planner, Caldwell notes, is 
dependent on the provision of support services from the 
central office. 
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It is too S(X)n, states Caldwell, to assess the impact of' 
decentralized budgeting in Edmonton. However, "experi- 
ence in the three-year pilot and in other jurisdictions sug- 
gests that it will be favorably received at all levels following 
stabilization of the change." The district is taking pains to 
retrain its staff in school-based budgeting, an action that 
seems imperative to the success of any major management 
change. 

Cherry Creek School District, Colorado 

The Cheny Creek School District (1980-81 enrolfment 
about 21,000) in suburban-metropolitan Denver, has used 
school-based management for as long as Principal Doug 
Gowlercan remember, and Govvler has been there for eight 
years. In fact, the district's management system is the 
reason Govvler came to Cherry Creek: it was a place where a 
principal could be a true educational leader. 

"It is to the point that when the district opens a new 
school, the principal gets a shell and must design and 
develop everything in it," said Govvler in a telephone 
interview. He estimated that he had "95 percent or more 
autonopiy" over personnel and curriculum in the Sage- 
brush Elementary School that he heads. 

The central office staff remains verv' small, even though 
the district has expanded from eleven to thirty-one schools 
in the past eight years. Thus, the individual schools per- 
fomi many of the traditional central office functions. With a 
smaller central office staff, the principals can be paid well 
for their extra duties. 

"Our superintendent sto principals as curriculum direc- 
tors, directors of special education, directors of finance, and 
so on, as well as principals," states Govvler in a Natioiml 
Ekmcnhmj Priudpal article. "He hires us to do all those 
things, and he gives us the freedom to do them. In other 
words, he lets us rise or fall on our own strengths and 
abilities." 

When Sagebrush Elementary needs to hire a new teacher, 
Govvler sits down with the teacher team with which the 
new teacher will work, and together they work out a job 
description that is then advertised. The district's personnel 
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department dt)es the initial screening, Govvler interviews 
the applicants he thinks may be good for the job, then he 
sends the best of these — those who could "teach under a 
tree" — to the teacher team and the team makes the final 
choice. 

When a teacher slot opens up, the school can hire para- 
professionals or a professional. The teachers' union would 
^ not argue with this, saidGowler, and "would challenge any 
. ^ union to challenge them." Both the teachers and Gowler 

believe that their primary responsibility is "to design 
appropriately to meet the'nJeds of the kids, and if that 
means that we buyo/z/i/paraprofessionals, wecan do that." 

Gowler and the school's staff design and continuallv 
refine most of their own instructional materials,, and they 
design according to the students' needs. They do not use 
any major publisher's curricula in the building. 

Other principals in the district also have the opportunity 
to am their schools the way they see fit. Gowler adm .s he us 
disappointed with some of them because thev have simply 
adopted a published curriculum system, even though they 
have the opportunity ,to design 'their own system "and 
show what education isVeally all about." 

Parents have been very much involved in Sagebrush 
Elementar)' ever since it was built, even before it was built. 
r Community support, saidGowler, is "fantasticallv strong." 

Gowler works with parents through the parent- teacher 
organization, and parents work closely with Gowler in 
developing school policy. 

What makes the difference in Cherrv Creek are 
commitment and trust, said Gowler. The staff is extremely 
committed to their school and spend extra time to make it 
work. Superintendent Richard Koeppe trusts the st .ffs of 
Sagebrush Elementary and the other schools in the district 
to do their job. The result is a newfound sense of freedom 
(pr the principal, which Gowler described as "absolutelv 
fantastic." ^ 

Louisville, Kentucky 

In the early 1970s, the Louisville School District operated 
under a decentralized management system that incorpo- 
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rated many of the elements of school-based management. 
The district^ under the superintendency of Dr. Newman 
Walker (now superintendent of the Palo Alto, California, 
School District), was a recipient of substantial amounts of 
federal aid, and was involved in fifty to sbcty federalprojects 
in the early 1970s. 

The move toward .^decentralization started in 1969«as a 
"humanistic" attempt to cope with inner-city problems, 
said Walker in a telephone interview. The district did a lot of 
training based on Carl Rogers' philosophy, in particular 
the ideas expressed in his book Freedom to Learn. At the 
same tirne, the district was looking for ways to improve 
managenlent through management-by-objectives and in- 
creased community involvement. - 

"Neighborhood school_boajds" were formed at each 
school to enhance community participation in educational 
decision-making. The boards consisted of the school's 
principal (ex officio member), and parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and other citizens, elected for one-year terms. They 
functioned as "mini-boards of education'^ at the school site; 
said Walker, and the central board deljegated a substantial 
amount of authority to them. Because ihe local boards had 
no Ic^al status in Kentucky, the Louisville School Board had 
to "rubberstamp" some of their actions, according to Riley. 

The principal had authority over personnel selection, 
but the neighborhood school boards were often involved, 
too. Some local boards even got into personnel evaluation, . 
said Walker. 

According to Larry Barber, a central office administrator 
in ,the district in the early 1970s, the principals were 
essentially the 'superintendents" ^f their schools. The local 
boards set educational standards, and the teachers inno- 
vated a great deal. The central office acted aS a support 
agency, conducting evaluations and testing and providing 
technical assistance. 

In 1975, the Louisville School District and the surround- 
ing county district were ordered by a federal court to deseg- 
regate their schools by busing students from one district to 
another. The result of this order was the merging of the 
^ Louisville School District with the county district. A legal 
outcome of this n^erger was the dissolution of the Louisville 




central administration. Without, the support of Walker, 
Barber, and other leaders in the central administration, the 
neighborhood school boards fell apart and the grand exper- 
iment in decentralized management ended. 

Willagillespie Elementary School 
Eugene/ Oregon 

In 1978, the National Council for Citizens in Education 
(NCCE) was planning to ^ponsor a pilot project to stud) 
school-based managemenjt in six individual schools around 
the nation. Willagillespie ^lementary School was one of the 
schools chosen. TTie prin^cipal, Mike Brott, attended a train- 
ing session in school-based management, along with the 
superintendent, two scnool board members, two teachers, 
and two parents from^the school. When the NCCE's fund- 
ing for the project fell^ through, Willagillespie decided to go 
ahead on its own. / 

"Basically," said /Brott in a telephone interview, "the 
district has agreed that we will be a school-based manage- 
ment school. We follow the same procedures as the other 
schools in the district, with some exceptions." The school is 
given its funds — other than those for personnel — in a lump 
sum, and the school council decides how it will be budgeted. 

The school council consists of seven parent members and 
seven staff men/lbers. The staff members include the princi- 
pal, the comrnunity school coordinator, one person from 
the classified staff, and teachers from different class levels. 
What makes jthis council different from other school coun- 
cils is that each of the fourteen members, is equal. The 
principal does not have "veto" power. Decisions are made 
on a consensus basis when possible, but when consensus 

can't be achieved, majority rule is used. 

The council decides how the budget will be distributed, 
how the curriculum will be implemented within the dis- 
trict's curriculum guidelines, and who will work in the 
school, within the limitations of the teachers' contracts. The 
teachers' association, said Brott, "thought we were crazy to 
tiy it but they've left us alone." 

Bro^ is quite pleased with his new role. Sharing the 
authonty, he notes, means also sharing the responsibility. 
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"When people have a stake in a decision, then they're 
willing to see that it works. Rather tUan my making a 
derision and getting chewed out for making a mistake, the 
whole group is responsible for a wrong decision." 

, Salt Lake City, Utah 

In Salt Like City, the public school district has 
"recaptured" hundreds of students from the private schools 
by using* several innovations, including school-based 
management. According to Parker, each school has an im- 
provement council consisting of teachers and adminis- 
trators, and a community council consisting of the principal 
and parents. The two groups work together to run the 
school. They "establish the schedule for the school year, 
make policy, set disciplinary' standards, and manipulate the 
school budget in whatever way they see fit," writes Parker. 
In addition, they are free to design the curriculum, which 
has resulted in a wide variety of educational approaches in 
the district, ranging from back-to-basics to open class- 
rooms. Superintendent Donald Thomas, quoted by Parker, 
states unabashedly that "school based management is the 
best thing that ever happened to public education." 

New York City 

New York City, Detroit, and Los Angeles have all been 
attempting— with various degrees of success — to decen- 
tralize their huge districts. This decentralization, however, 
consists mainly of dividing one giant district into several 
large districts. 

Although reformers hoped it would do so, "decentraliza- 
tion of the New York City school system did not bring about 
greater participation of school-parent organizations in 
governance activities," according to a study by Franse. 
After studying community participation in one New York 
City district, Byrne concluded that "those forces which 
dominated the education system under centralization con- 
tinued to do so under decentralization. Between 1970 and 
1977, local education remained brokered among the Demo- 
cratic PartV/ union groups, and religious associations." 
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Each y^ar, New York City's thirty-two districts elect com- 
munity, School boards. These boards, says Morison, "are 
(or should be) the focus of the continuing struggle for 
decentralized community control that began in the late 
sixties." In a June 1980 article, Morison— the principal of 
P.S. 84in New York City — describes some of the battles that 
the local community school board has fought with the 
powerful central board. 

After ten years of unhappiness with "decentralization," 
and the politics of school district control, reformers in New 
York City are looking for other ways to improve education 
in the classroom. One potential reform being considered is 
school-based management. 
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The Transfer of Authority 



- In -a^chcH)l-based management system, the principal 
becomes the central actor. The great responsibility that the 
principal now shoulders is— finally — matched by an -equiva- 
lent measure of authority. With both the responsibility and 
the authority, the principal is free to become the leader of 
his or her school. 

The relationship that will be most changed by the imple- 
mentation of school-based management is that between the 
central office and the school site. Because the site adminis- 
trator will inherit power and authority from the central 
office, the roles or the central office administrators will 
change nearly as much as the role of the principal. Thus, 
before the principal's new role is described in detail, the 
complementary role of the central office will be outlined. 
And prior to that, the school board's role in a school-based 
management-system will be briefly reviewed. 

The School Board 

In a change to school-based management, the role of the 
school board would not change significantly. The board's 
primarv' ciutios would be providing general direction for the 
district by establishing goals and policy statements, 
keeping informed about the district's progress toward 
goals, and acting as a decision-maker of last resort. 

According to Paul Cunningham, a school board member 
in Cambridge, Maryland, the school board would not 
relinquish any of its power in a change to a decentralized 
budgeting system. The board's role would remain that of 
developing broad policies for the operation of the school 
district. As Cunningham notes, "when the board makes the 
decision to decentralize the decision-making process, it is 
exercising policy development of the highest order/' Once 
the decision has been made, continues Cunningham, 
it is the responsibility of the superintendent to submit 
a plan f^^r board approval. The board is not relinquish- 
ing any of its authority to fix the budget. In the event 



that a budget must be reduced, the superintendent is 
given the directive and the amount by vvhica it is to be 
cut. T+ie staff (including building principals), on the 
other hand, should determine where the cuts are to 
be made. 

Advocates of school-based management point out that 
redistributing the power in the district can work to the 
advantage of the school board because, as Parker states 
"the total school system becomes more accountable and 
those at the top can get more results." Parker quotes Oron 
Soutb;, an organizational developfiient consultant to 
Monrde County during its change to school-based manage- 
ment, as saying that decentralized management gives 
board members "a greater sense of power — not so much to 
order people around, but finally to get something done." 

The superintendent would still remain responsible to the 
board for administrative decisions, but the decisions that 
are best made at the school site would now be made there, 
instead of in the central office, ideally, said Pierce in an 
interview, the function of tlie board would be "to see that as 
many educational decisions as possible were rriade by school 
level personnel, at the place where the problems exist." 

A major advantage of school-based management is that it 
clarifies the roles of district, personnel, particularly the roles 
of thecentral and site administrators. School-based manage- 
ment can, states Longstreth, "and in many instances has, 
provided the blend of roles that enables board members to 
exercise leadership, while ensuring an o-derly, effective 
operation of the school system." 

Support from the school board is vital to the success of 
school-based management. As Longstreth points out, dis- 
tricts that have tried to initiate school site management 
"without school board endorsement or with their grudging 
acceptance of the program have not generally received con- 
tinuing support" from the board. 

If the new management system is to stick, the board 
members-rafter giving their approvdl for the system — 
should be involved in a continuinj^ education and training 
program, to ensure their uninterrupted support. Without 
such a program, Longstreth continues, the board, when 
faced with a crisis, may revert to its accustomed behavior 
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and take "centralized district-wide action. Although such 
action may not be appropriate for al! schools within the 
district, it will be taken to demonstratevto the community 
that the board is 'on top' of the educational needs of the 
system." A return to centralized. ai;tK)n is, in fact, what 
happened in the Alachua County (Floridd) district, after 
Longstreth, a^strong advocate of school-based manage- 
ment, left thesUperintendency there. 

The board should be kept well informed about what is 
going on in the district. In the early years of implementa- 
tion, cautions Longstreth, "there will appear to be a loose- 
ness of organization, a disunity of the school system." For a 
board member, it would be tempting during such a period 
to impose a traditional kind of centralized order on the 
district, to bring the individual schools "back into line." If 
kept appropriately informed, howe\'er, the board may well 
realize that the individual schools are simply responding to 
their clients' needs, and that a looser re in on their part may 
well be the best action they can take. 

The Central Off ice:. Facilitator 

In a school-based management system, central admini- 
strators shed some of their authority and become managers 
of the school system instead of its bosses. They become 
support and evaluative ^>taff for the schools instead of 
directors. In short, they "facilitate, notdictate," as Matthew 
Prophet put it. 

Tne principal and other school site personnel design the 
budget, hire instructors and other school personnel, and 
work out the curriculum. The central office focus on 
"developing student and staff performance standards, 
offering technical assistance to schools," determining how 
much funding eacn school should get, and "canning out 
svstemw ide planning, monitoring and evaluation," states a 
National Urban Coalition (NUC) document. 

In districts that have gone to school-based management, 
the primary element of the central administrator's new role 
has been "program auditing," says Longstreth, or "deter- 
mining the extent to which goals and objectives are met." 
Another major element has been providing technical assist- 
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ance for building-lewlcidminislrdtors to help them in their 
decision-mnking process. With this kind of support from 
the central office, it is much less likely that the quality of 
performance will deteriorate at indi\'idual schools, as some 
district staff fear, "] 

The role of the chief business official in the district has 
traditionally been a combination of three functions — 
maintaining tight fiscal control over school budgets, pro- 
viding technical assistance to the schools, and acting as the 
comptroller, or monitor, of district expenditures. In a 
school-based management s\'stem, tight fiscal control 
becomes the responsibility of the principal, but the business 
officer continues the. other two functions. Longstreth 
enumerates the budget official's responsibilities in a school- 
based management system as follows: 

analv/ing the revenue for the budget year under con- 
sidenUion, assisting in the aNocation of sufficient 
dollars to fuel the programs at the school level, pre- 
paring; the overall budget (including the individual 
school budgt*ts as determined by the principals and 
local school participants), maintaining the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the finance department, pro- 
viding technical assistance to the principals, and en- 
suring that the superintendent and the school board 
are continuously informed as to the current fin»incial 
condition of the district. 

William Dickey, business administrator for the Alachua 
County (Florida) School District in 1977, reports that 
decentralized budgeting "greatly reduces the responsibility 
of the school business official and substantially modifies his 
traditional role." Under a school-based management sys: 
tern, says Dickey, 

The school business official becomes a coordinator and 
c(^n^roller of the budget and soon realizes, to his sur- 
prise, that he has an ally in the school principal. 
Whereas previously the school business official was 
one of the few employees in the school district who 
worried about enrollment fluctuation, utility costs, 
anci the budget in general, he now has each principal 
worrying aUnit those things for him. 

The school site detemiines what items it would like to 
purchase and then forwards a rec]uisition order to the pur- 



chasing officer at the central office. The purchasing officer 
orders the item^, pays the vendor, and charges the school's 
budget accordingly. The central office can keep an eye on 
the schools' purchases in this way and make sure that the 
schools don't overshoot their submitted budget. According 
to Longstreth, "such a proce.ss is orderly and provides 
checks and balances against overspending/' while enabling 
the principal and- school staff to "actually manage 
the school." 

The personnel officer is stilLresponsible for recruiting 
employees, collecting information about applicants, main- 
taining personnel records, and providing technical assist- 
ance to the school site. But the principal and other building 
level personnel are responsible for selecting staff for their 
school. • ^ 

In many districts that have implemented school-base ; 
management, the district maintains a pool of qualified 
applicants from which the principal can select. In Laffeing, 
Michigan, where there is a strong teachers' association, 
each building must still hire according to a staffing formula. 
However, the formula can be altered if the decision 
has been made mutually betwx^en the principal and the 
school's s^ff. 

The chief instructional officer of the district should main- 
tain the traditional functions of that office — providing tech- 
nical assistance and general direction to the schools, and 
monitoring the school's effectiveness — but should not dic- 
tate the details of the curriculum. The district should con- 
tinue to require that students become competent in basic 
skills, and should monitor the schools with both stan- 
dardized tests and visitation. But the individual schools 
should be free to meet the district's educational goals in 
whatever way they see fit. 

The superintendent should continue to be the chief 
administrator of the district and should continue to be the 
one person responsible to the board for administrative de- 
cisions, advis,es Longstreth. In some states, in fact (such as 
Florida), there is a serious legal question whether the school 
board can delegate its authority below the level of the 
superintendent, as Pierce noted in his interview. 

Experience in district after district has shown that strong 



support tor i>chool-bci\ed management from the superin- 
tenaent is absolutely-nccessar)' tor its proper implementa- 
tion. Superintendents will support the concept once they 
realize that it can help them meet the responsibilities of their 
office in a more effective and efficient manner; when the 
entire system becomes more accountable and responsive to 
client needs, say proponents of school-based management, 
the job at the top gets easier and easier. 

Although the role changes are equally profound, it is 
probably more difficult for central administrators to switch 
to school-based management, than it is for principals. 
Central administrators are, after all, /t^5//iv» power in the 
change, and most people are quite reluctant to give up any 
power they might have. 

This kind of change requires, first of all, "an under- 
standing and commitment to the principles of decentralized 
management, and a willingness to live with the good and 
bad decisions" of others in the district, says Pierce. It also 
requires the kind of central administrators who have ad- 
vanced along .\laslov\ 's hierarchy of needs to the point that 
they would not hoard pou er to satisfy their personal power 
needs. 

The Principal: School Leader 

The renewal or remaking of society is imaged in the^ 
remaking, the restructuring of education, which, in 
turn, IS epitonii/ed by the renukingof the principalship. 

These words of John Bremer reflect the growing 
consensus among educators that the leadership role of the 
principal must be exhumed and revived if education — and 
society — are ever to find new vitality. The importance of 
the principal to quality schooling is attested to by legions of 
educators and researchers. "One of the few uncontested 
findings in educational research," states the chief executive 
officer of the NASSP (See "An Interview with Scott 
Thomson"),, "is that the principal makes the difference 
between a mediocre and a good school." 

Both Bremer and Thomson believe that an effective prin- 
cipalship demands considerable autonomy and authority 
for the building administrator. Common sense and modern 
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niaricigoment theor\; tigree, con tinuea Thomson, that, true 
educational leadership can only be achieved vyhen the 
priiicipal is "freed from the blanket of directives and reports 
and meetings which now suffocate performance." Within 
the limits of general objectives established by the central 
office and board, the principal and school staff "should 
^ enjoy considerable latitude in decision making about 
program, personnel, and budget." 

The principal is in a strategic position in the school 
syst*?m, bridging at once the gaps bet\veen the central 
office, the classroom, and the community. The building site 
administrator, states Houts, "is the only persgn within the 
school structure who faces both inward toward the school 
and outward tQward the larger school system and the 
public; who is the key link between school and commu- 
nity." Yet too many superintendents still vaew principals 
"as little more than glorified clerks." 

If the principal is to become a true leader, he or she must 
be given theauthorityand power that leadershipdemands — 
power to back up decisions, power to alter the blend of 
eaucational resources at the school site, and power enough 
to match the responsibility that , the principalship now 
bears. To gain this power, states Gasson, "the stranglehold 
of the Central office over most of education decision making 
in each school must be removed." 

[•or a school system to be truly accountable, says Guthrie, 
^ "it is imperative that there be a chief executive, ,the 
principal." Only when the responsibility for educational 
outcomes and the authority for making educational deci- 
sions reside in the same unit can true accountability be 
established. PresentK, most important decisions are made 
in the central office and passed down the line to principals 
and then to teachers. But the responsibility for educational 
outcomes is a hot potato, juggled from principal to teacher 
to central office and never seeming.to come to rest. School; 
based management seeks to fix responsibilities v\here they 
belong and thus close "the gap between the authority for 
initiating and operating school programs and the responsi- 
bility for their success or failure," as Shuster states. 

School-based management "strips away much of the 
'buck passing' in school management," says Longstreth; 
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"the principal is quickly recognized as the key decision- 
maker in the s\ stem." The principal as autonomous leader, 
states Gasi>on, ''will be much more effective defending and 
explaining l;iis ou n school's educational philosophy than he 
was rationalizing directions from the central office." 

From all accounts, it appears that school-based manage- 
ment would niean more work for the principal. The building 
site administrator, states a .National Urban Coalition doai- 
ment, "would have to attend a much larger set of managerial 
tasks tied to the deliver)' of educational senices," including 
"program planning, development and evaluation, 
personnel selection and assignment, staff development and 
evaluation, and budget management." In addition, the 
principal would be further burdened by the extra time and 
effort required by shared decision-^iaking processes at the 
schoorsite. 

ITiis added burden may discourage some already 
oxerworked principals from trying the system. But it 
should be remembered that along with the extra burden, 
the principal isgainingauthorit\ and autonomy to guide his 
or her ow n school. The rewards of leadership and authority 
mav well be sufficient compensation for the added admini- 
strative burden. 

vThe success of the principal in the new role depends 
largely on the availability of support services from the 
central office. As Caldwell states, "Any hope of enhancing 
the role of the principal as an instructional leader \\ ill surely 
be confounded if adequate support systems are not in place, 
in their absence, the principal may indeed be no more than a 
bookkeeper or business manager." 

According to both a study b\' Craig (reported by Moore) 
and the testimonials of central office administrators, the 
flow of information between the central office and the 
school site has increased significantly when school-based 
management has been implemented. An exception to this 
tendency is found in the Cherrv' Creek School District in 
Colorado, where Principal Doug Gowler reports very little 
communication between school sites and central office, 
mainh because the school sites are performing most of the 
traditional central office duties. 

Although most principals will respond positively to the 



opportunity to become autonomous school leaders, some 
will not. A common figure given By school-based manage- 
ment consultants is that 20 to 30 percent of principals will 
not find the system satisfactory'. Many in this fraction 
would rather continue to be middle managers for the 
district, and they may \ iew the new management system as 
a threat. 

Thus, the selection of the principals for the district 
becomes quite important. In fact, many superintendents in 
districts with school-based management systems regard 
principal selection as their primarv' and most important 
responsibility. In most states, the free selection of principals 
by districts is often hindered by principal tenure laws. In 
Florida, the legislature eliminated principal tenure in 1974, 
thus granting districts the opportunity to pick and choose 
the best principals for their needs. 

Longstreth obser\'ed districts that had implemented 
schooNbased management and concluded that principals 
should be cht)sen by a procedure that allows faculty and 
community input, dne method is to have the school board 
and central office choose three or four qualified applicants 
and send them to the school council for the final decision. 
Another method is to have the council do the initial 
screening and let the superintendent or board make the 
final decision. 

Principals should be periodically evaluated by the super- 
intendent or by a team of central administrators, advises 
Longstreth. The evaluators should judge the principals in 
the following areas: "relationships with the public," 
"relationships with the staff," "fiscal competence," and 
"program productivity." 

The dramatic change in the principal's role necessitates 
extensive retraining of principals. Without retraining, the 
new management system will probably not survive its first 
real challenge. Instead of working with the new system 
when a crisis arises, people will tend to fall back on the 
workings of the familiar centralized system. 

To further help principals adjust, Longstreth recommends 
that districts develop guidebooks for principals. In districts 
where guidebooks have been used, "some uniformity of 
management" has been created in the district, states Longs- 



treth, while some of the "isolation problems" that some- 
times accompany autonomous schools have been avoided. 

If school-based management is to .work in the long run, 
the preparation of principals must be modified. "Instruc- 
tional, curricufar, and community leadership requires not 
onlv a vast amount of time/' states Shuster, "but also 
high-level competent for which principals have not been 
prepared." 

Shuster recommends several modifications ta ^the 
present principal training system to broaden principals for 
their new leadership role. For example, training programs 
should be expanded to cover a full two yeais to "provide a 
broad background in such areas ,as philosophical and 
psychological foundations of learning, child development, 
community understanding, human relations, and leader- 
ship training." Students should be given, field-based 
trdining in se\eral schools under the supervision of both a 
college instructor and a practicing principal. 

Finall), states Shuster, preparation programs should 
pro\ide two t\pes of internship. In the first, the student 
should "shadow" a practicing principal in all activities 
"until their roles are reversed so that the principal does the 
'shadowing' and the student provides the leadership." In 
the sect>nd, the student should intern in a public agency 
other than a school to learn "hov\ to use an organization to 
helpattain goals, and how to deal with pressure groups." 
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Three Critical Control Areas 



Which kinds of decisions should be decentralized to the 
school site, and which should remain centralized? The 
professional educators in thjrty-nine California districts 
with some level of decentralization were asked this question 
in a 1976 surwy, reported by Decker. The responses are as - 
follows (parentheses indicate those groups of educators not 
agreeing vvith ^he majority): 

Areas that.should be decentralized: ' 

• Budget and fiscal planning 

• Accounting 

• Personnel, classified and certificated (business 
'officials, personnel directors, and presidents of 
professional organizations) 

• Curriculum development (governing board presidents) 

• Counseling and pupil personnel services 
(superintendents) 

Public relations 

• Civic center use of facilities 

Areas that should remain centralized; 

• Transportation (principals) 

• Plant maintenance (principals and presidents of 
professional organizations 

• Custodial services (principals and presidentJ; of 
professional organizations) 

• Grounds maintenance (principals and presidents of 
professional organizations) 

• Equipment maintenance 

• Purchasing (principals and presidents of 
professional organizations) 

• Warehousing 

• Food services (presidents of professional 
organizations) 

• Data processing 

These results, states Pierce, support "tfie conclusion that 
decisions related to the delivery of school programs (per- 
sonnel, curriculum and budgeting) can be effectively de- 
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centrali/ed u hile tho.se ducihions which provide supportive 
service (trcinhpt)rtatu)n, maintendnce, warehousing, data 
processing, etc.) should remain centralized." These per- 
ceptions were shared by the administrators in school-based 
management districts interviewed for this report. 

Pierce also notes that most of the objections to decentrali- 
zation come, predictably, from central office staff, while 
objections to centralization come from principals and 
teachers. The implication is, says Pierce, "that most prin- 
cipals and teachers are willing to accept more responsibility 
for decision-making than tentrai office personnel are 
probably willing togive them." 

The three main areas in which principals and their staffs 
would gain authority in a school-based management system 
are curriculum, personnel, and budget. Each of these critical 
areas is reviewed separately below. 



In a school-based management svstem, the school site 
has near total autonomy over curritulum matters. Within 
broad outlines defined by the board, the individual schools 
are free to teach in any manner they see fit. A*- long as a 
school is attaining the educational goals set by the board, 
the district does not interv ene. The district provides techni- 
cal assistance to the school sites in instructional matters and 
monitors the schools' effectiveness. The principal works 
with staff and parents to determine educational needs and 
designs the school's curriculum around these needs. 

This is in strong contrast to the present situation in many 
districts, here described by Gasson: 

• The burtMiicrdtic system, firmly established on 
generations ot precedent, has created not only con- 
forming non educators, but also teachers who accept 
the premise that teacher decision making should be 
very limited. Curriculum guides,, time allocation for 
subjects, and determination of textbooks are but a few 
ot the mnn\ educational decisions made from on high. 
This a)llecti\e direction by the central office — and its 
accompanying acceptance bv many teachers — is why 
school curnculums are often irrelevant. They are 
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packaged, sent to the principdl, interpreted by 
teachers, and perceived by pupils in a manner that 
probably bear^ little relationship to the authors' 
original conceptions, which may not have been 
relevant anyway! 

In .the Sagebrush Elementary School \n Colorado, 
teachers are certainly not the "textbook technicians/' that 
Gasson describes. This school uses uo premanufactured 
curriculum. All instructional materials are developed at the 
school site by the teachers and administrators. 

Sagebrush Elementary may be exceptional, but school- 
based ma nagement proponents claim that most schools can 
be this free from the textbook barons. In site management 
schools less creative than Sagebrush, the staff has usually 
diversified its curricula by selecting a variety of published 
materials, as opposed to using the district's suggested cur- 
ricula. In Linsing, the district maintains a large number of 
curricula systems from which the schools can choose. In 
other districts, the schools can use whatever curricula they 
choose, but they must be screened by the central office first. 
In most school-based management districts, though, the 
board and central office establish aji outline of educational 
objectives and leave the schools free to meet those objec- 
tives in any vVay they se^ fit. / 
In a school-based management system, states Pierce, one 
of the principal's multiple roles is that of "program 
manager." Since most principals were once teachers, the 
transition in roles is not necessarily a difficult one. The 
program manager's duties, continues Pierce, include 
assessing the educational preferences of the 
community and the requirements of students in the 
school, establishing educational objectives for the 
students, matching the skills and interests of teachers 
with the educational rt juirements and styles of 
students, developing ways of assessing the achieve- 
ment of classroom objectives, monitoring the per- 
formance of teachers and students, and reporting on 
the successes and failures to the community and the 
district. 

"Initially," state Garms, Guthrie, and Pierce, "schools 
would undoubtedly find that state curriculum require- 
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ments cind prebhures from national accreditation and testing 
organizations leave little room for curriculum innovation at 
the school level." But state requirements could be relaxed 
over time, they state, allowing schools to develop their own 
currijrula. In practice, districts switching to school-based 
management have not had much difficulty in this area. 

In general, ,a district's implementation of school-based 
management has led to an increase in the diversity of edu- 
cational approaches in that district. Teachers and principals 
gain more freedom to design their own instructional pro- 
grams, and parents gain more influence on the design of 
those programs. Some schools may opt for a back-to-basics 
focus, others for open classrooms. Still others may adopt 
both approaches and have "schools xvi^hin schools." 

Some school districts, such as Irvine, have combined 
school-based management, which increases parental 
"\oice," with open enrollment, which enhances parental 
"choice." With such a combination, parents' opportunities 
to have their children educated as they wish is maximized. 
Districts serving communities less racially homogeneous 
than Irvine— such as Alachua County (Florida) — have shied 
aw ay from open enrollment, because it would work against 
desegregation in those communities. 

Personnel 

If principals are to tailor their schools' educational 
programs to the needs and desires of the community, they 
must have control of their major resource — teachers. In 
most existing districts v\'ith school-based management, 
principals make the final choice of who will work in their 
schools. The situation in most of these districts, in fact, 
approaches the idea of the "autonomous principal" as 
described by Gasson: 

Information about specific vdcancies in each school 
would be dVciilcible at the central office, and principals 
would be responsible for hiring their own teachers. 
Applicants would be allowed to visit the school so that 
the principal could talk informally with them and ex- 
plain the educational philosophy of his school. This 
would become increasingly necessary as autonomous 
principals gradually produced individual educational 
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Such individual, humane treat- 



ment of the prospective employee, which conirasts 
sharply with current practice, would mean that 
teachers would more often teach in schoqls that re- 
* fleeted their own beliefs or interests in educational 
practice. The result would be happier teachers and a 
more positive educational climate in many schools. 

One limitation on such freedom is the requirement of 
many districts that intradistrict transfers be placed before 
new personnel. Thus, even in districts using school-based 
management, a principal is sometimes recjuired to take a 
teacher.he Or sf»e -^xjsn't want. 

The most corn.. ion practice at present is for the central 
office to maintain a pool of qualified applicants. When a 
position opens up, the principal — often with involvement 
from staff and community — selects from the pool. The dis- 
trict negotiates such matters as salaries, working conditions, 
fringe benefits, and grievance procedures with the union, 
but the actual decision to hire ismade by the principal. 

In many school-based management districts, the prin- 
cipal has some flexibility to hire paraprofessionals instead of 
certificated teachers. In some districts, thedecisior must be 
reached mutually between the principal and school staff. In 
other districts, the decision can be made by the principal 
alone, as long as the school stays within state staffing laws. 

So far, resistance from teachers' unic>ns to school-based 
management has been minimal. One fear expressed by 
teachers is that principals might start acting as dictators if 
given more authority, so some unions want protection 
against this kind of mismanagement. Essentialjy, however, 
the concerns of teachers' unions do not significantly conflict 
with the concerns of school-based management. 



ment, as is attested to by some of the alternativx^ names for 
the concept, such as "school based budgeting" and "school 
site lump sum budgeting." Control of the curricula and of 
piersonnel are largely dependent on the control of the 
budget. Thus, as Longstreth notes, "the extent to which a 
school district may be detemiined to practice school-based 
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management is the extent to which the principal is allowed 
total hbdgetary discreticm " 

Many traditional districts allow principals control over 
expenditures for supplies and equipment only. Many 
school-ba5ed management districts, on the other hand, 
give the school a "lump sum/' which the school site can 
spend in any way it sees fit. Individual schools, it should be 
pointed out, are not given the money outright. Instead, 
thev purchlise the ser\ ices and products they need through 
or from the central office. The schools generate the decision 
to spend, and the central office canies out the schools' 
orders. The central office, however, also functions as a 
monitor of school spending and can intervene when a 
school is exceeding its budget or has other budget problems. 

In the first step of the budgeting process, the central 
office allocates lump sums to the individual schools. In 
many districts, this is carried out with the aid of various 
pupil w'eighting schemes, some of which are quite elabo- 
rate. Fowler outlii es one such pupil weighting fomiula. 
Paul Cunningham describes a similar system along with 
two other varieties for allocating funds based on "Edu- 
cational Equivalents" and "Personnel Units/' both ofvvhich 
reflect the a\ erage cost of a teacher in the district. A Monroe 
County School District (Florida) document describes the 
elaborate allocation system used in Florida districts, which 
is based on "each school's total uvi^hlcd full time equivalent 
students." Caldwell LVscribes the .system used in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, as "one of the most elaborate of any system 
with school-based budgeting." 

the ideal, of course, is "a fomnila which can be applied 
uniformly and fairly to all schools but which takes account 
of factors that distinguish one school from another," as 
Caldwell states. Whatever method is used, even if it is 
based on "Personnel Units," should not be used to deter- 
mine how the money is spent at the site. The formulas 
should be used only to distribute^ the funds equitably. 
The school site should retain authoritv over how those 
funds are spent. 

What kinds of restraints should be put on the school site's 
authority to make budget decisions? Longstreth, a former 
superintendent in a school-based management district, 



believcb that fio restrictionh should be placed on the schools, 
except, of course, that they not exceed their budget. In 
practice, certain constraints will remain on the schools. The 
district's general educational objectives must be met, and 
student-teacher ratios must be kept within limits set by 
state law or collective bargaining agreements. 

The second major step of the budgeting process is for the 
school site to actually budget its lump sum. This is the most 
critical process in schooUbased management, for it is from 
this process that most of the advantages of decentralized 
management stem, in particular the flexibility of the school 
to meet students' needs, and the feelings of "ownership" 
that people derive from making decisions at the school site. 

The budget should be prepared with input from the 
school's staff and — according to most proponents of 
school-based management — from parents and students (at 
the secondary le\ el) as well. The process should include the 
following elements, according to Caldwell: the assembly 
and interpreting of needs assessment data; the establishing 
of goals for school programs, as well as standards to measure 
progress b\, the detennining of allocations for personnel, 
supplies, equipment, and services based on the goals pre- 
viously set forth; and the preparing of a vvritten program 
budget for resource allocation. 

Each schcK)l should be required to prepare an annual 
budget report for both the public and the central office. It is 
also extremely helpful rf monthly financial statements are 
prepared by the central office staff, so that school personnel 
can knovN' exactly how much they haw spent already in 
each budget categor)'. 

Schools should be allovved to carr\' o\'er budget surpluses 
from year to year. This practice allows schcx)ls to save 
money for expensive items that could not be included in a 
single V ear's budget. Longstreth recommends that a district 
remain committed to the carr\'-over provision, e\'en in the 
face of a budget crisis, or the "spend it or lose if'attitude 
and its concommitant v\aste will immediately resurface. 

Budgeting at the school site, say proponents, increases 
the efficiency of resource allocation. Teachers and other 
school staff become more aware of the costs of programs, 
the school's financial status, and its spending limitations. 
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Old progmms "tdde away to permit the establishment of 
iilternative new uiieb/' >crv's Fowler. Budgeting becomes 
"markedly more realistic/' cqntinues Fowler, because the 
charade "of requesting more money than expected in hopes 
of recei\ing a reduced amount still sufficient for program 
goals" is ended. 

How will spi^nding var\' among different schools? "In 
actual practice," states Longstreth, "the differences among 
school budgets within a district will be minor." A studv by 
Seua^'d, however, found that schoo!-by-school spending in 
a decentralized district was significantly mute diverse than 
that in an equivalent centralized district,. Whether or not 
spending is more di\erse, "being able to var\' spending 
patterns fosters the idea of ownership within the school 
svstem and results in an involvement by employees to an 
extent usually not present in centralized systems," states 
Longstreth. 
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' Shared Decision-Making 
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Increased community and staff participation in school 
decision-making' has been an important component of 
school-based management wherever it has been imple- 
mented. In general, teachers, parents, and oftentimes 
stucients (at the secondarv- level) participate in decision- 
making a5 members of school advisor)' councils, which are 
usually disrinct from the traditional PTAsor PTOs. Advisor)' 
councils \ ar)' widely in form, but generally they are com- 
posed of the principal, classroom teachers, other school 
personnel, parents, nonparent citizens, and students (at 
the secondar)' level). In some districts, the principcil meets 
separately with a staff council as well as with an advisory 
council- Although their input usually comes by way of the 
bame coimcil, the involvement of staff and community 
members will be considered separately here. 

Staff Involvement 

It is possible, as noted earlier, to shift power from the 
central office to the school site without decentralizing it 
further. As Beaubier and Thayer note, however, "it makes 
ver\' little difference to a teacher if decision making has been 
decentralized to the school unit if he has not gained 
freedom to make a decision in an area that was verboten 
before a decentralization decision:" 

Some districts and collective negotiation agreements 
reciiire that principals involve teachers in decision-making. 
Other site management districts only encourage the princi- 
pal to un olve others. Thus, the extent of teacher involve- 
ment varies widely from district to district and from school 
to school. In general, though, all site management schools 
have involved teachers to som.^^ extent. 

According to several research studies, a principal who 
shares power with teachers will not necessarily be losing 
power. Power is apparently an expandable quantity, which 
grows as it is shared among the members of an organiza- 
tion. "Because power is reciprocal, an increase in the power 
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of tedchers should IoikI to d corresponding incredse in the 
power ot the pruKipal/' states an ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management publication. Conversely, "the 
principal who is stingy with power also circumscribes his 
own power." 

Sharing decision-making authority at the school site, 
st'^tes Longstreth, "enables faculty to be personally in- 
\oIved in decisions crucial to them, which directly relate to 
th^iv day-to-day activities within the school." As a result, 
facult) members de\ elop a sense of "individual partnership 
or ownership" with the school. 

Thus, it behooves the principal to involve teachers in 
polic) decisions and give Ihem more authority to design, 
develop, and e\aluate their own curricula. To match this 
new authority, teachers should also be held responsible for 
their students' perfomiance, states Pierce. 

'"Ai? the climate created by decentralization demanded 
that teachers be significant decision makers, they would 
graduall) become more educationally responsible," states 
Gasson. 'The) would teach according to their own beliefs, 
using the instructional materials that they had indivi- 
dualK chosen for their particular setting." Eventually, they 
would become the "major recogni/ni detemiiners of the 
curriculum/' 

If teachers are to become true proi"?ssional educators, 
with both the responsibility and authority for classroom 
decisions, they should be paid commensurately. As Pierce 
notes, teachers are now "the lowest paid professionals in 
most school systems. The path to higher wages is out of and 
away from the classroom. The more remote from children 
one is, the more one gets paid." This situation should be 
reAersed, states Pierce; "excellent teachers should be the 
highest paid professionals in a school with the possible 
exception of the school principal." 

How should staff members be chosen for participation on 
a faculty committee? If the faculty elects members to the 
committee, says l.ongstreth, it will likely be more represen- 
tati\e, but "it can also result in the selection of the more 
popular faculty members ignoring those with th necessarv' 
^ expertise. " If the principal appoints members, the necessar)' 
expertise w^ill be available, yet the committee may not be 
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representdtix e. Despite tfie vvedknesses o,f each method, 
says LongsUeth, one or the other method should be used, 
or perhaps « combination of the two. 

Community Involvement 

School-based management often allies itself with the 
community involwment movement. Both are decentraliza- 
tion movements, but school-based management is more of 
an "administrative" decentralization that preser\x^s the 
notion of professional control of education. The community 
involvement movement, on the other hand, is more "poli- 
tical" in nature and seeks to transfer real power to the 
community level. This discussion .will confine itself to 
community involvement within a school-based manage- 
nietDt system. 

The advantages of involving parents and other com- 
munity members in school decision-making are many and 
well acknowledged. Public involvement enhances public 
support of the schools. The school becomes more respon- 
sive tocommunity and student needs. Parents have more of 
ci sense of "ownership" of their school. Parents can partici- 
pate in decisions that affect their children. 

The question that remains is how to achieve community 
input while retaining an accountable education system. 
Longstreth notes that "after advisor\' councils are formed 
and begin operation it is often discovered that the members 
serx e no real function except as windovy dressing for the 
community providing only the appearance of lay involve- 
ment/' On the other hand, "there is no general mechanism 
by which advisor}' councils can be held accountable for their 
decisions" if the;, .ire given real authority. 

The only avenue left open — while still retaining the 
general structure of the educational governance system — is 
for school administrators to \oluntarily accept and adopt 
the advice offered by community advisory councils. If the 
recommendations of the councils are repeatedly ignored or 
rejected, states Longstreth. "the council will quickly lose its 
membership and its effectiveness, or there will be d con- 
certed effort to seek decision-making or veto power for it." 
Thus, it becomes vital for principals and other staff 
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members "Id ensure c\ \ isible dcceptcince of implementation 
o\ the recommenddlions ottered by the council.'' 

One way to encourage the principal to involve the council 
in decisions would be to allow the council to participate in 
the selection or the principal. Guthrie recommends that 
parent councils have principal selection as their only real 
authority and be advisory in all other matters. Principals 
would be given a three- or four-year contract, "a period of 
time sufficient to implement programs and be evaluated/' 
states Guthrie. Thereafter, the continuation of the princi- 
pal's contract would be a joint decision between the council 
and the superintendent, with each having veto power. 

The Oak Grove (California) School District uses another 
,>ystem to check dictatorial principals. Each school has an 
advisory council, and representatives from each council 
make up a district-level ad\isory council. If a principal is 
failing tc» in\ol\e the community in decision-making or is 
being iuJ nithoritative, the district-level council works with 
tha^t principal. 

Advisorv councils, states Pierce, should be "intimately 
invoKed in designing and evaluating the school program." 
The council. Pierce continues, should "decide what stu- 
dents need to learn, asse^ss the capabilities of both the 
school's teachers and programs to teach those competen- 
cies, recommend changes for improving the efft?ctiveness 
of school programs, and design a system for evaluating 
school programs." 

Another dutv of the ad\'isory council would be to prepare 
annual reports of school performance for distribution to the 
community. According to Pierce, Florida and California 
require that advisor}' councils prepare such reports. The 
reports, states Pierce, "would be the primary printed in- 
strument by which clients could assess the effectivenes of 
their local school." The reports should contain the follow- 
ing information: descriptive information about the school; 
staff information, including experience and categories; 
student performance information; program strengths and 
deficiencies; and parent, teacher, and student evaluations 
of the school. 

VVhate\'er the duties of the parent advisor)' council, those 
duties should be cleariy defined. Without guidelines, states 
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Longstreth, tv\o major problems arise: "The councils fre- 
quently become inxoUed in mundane school operations or 
inactivities such as fund raising (generally not considered 
an appropriate council role)/' or they go to the other ex- 
treme ancf start influencing "matters normally considered 
beyond the scope of effective participation." 

Council members could be selected by a variety of means. 
Longstreth advises that not all members be appointed by 
the principal, or the council may be viewed as a "hand- 
picked, rubber stamp" group. Some members should be 
elected to assure representation of interested community 
members, but others should be appointed to ensure "repre- 
sentation by persons from segments of the community 
which might not be included in the election process," such 
as minorities and the disadvantaged. 

Parent participation at their child's school makes much 
more sense— and has a much more immediate impact — than 
participation at the district level. A parent member of a 
school council, quoted by Parker, put it like this: 

Lcc's face it. A parent's interest really is with his child's 
school— not an entire system. And that's where a 
teacher or principal's interest is too. If all of them 
working together can improve their own school then 
that's efficient, effective responsive education. 

Because school-based management systems are de- 
signed to enhance community involvement in school 
decision-makmg, one area in which principals of autono- 
mous schools must have competence is public relations. 
Good public relations demands more than disseminating 
periodic reports to the community. 

It requires, states Pierce, that the principal have "the 
ability to communicate with the public in the sense of both 
learning about their preferences and concerns and provid- 
ing citizens with infomiation to help them make decisions 
about the school's educational programs." Principals must 
learn to work with school councils "as deliberative and 
decision-making groups," Pierce continues, "not as just an 
administrative arm of the principal's office." 

Public relations skills are especially critical during a tran- 
sition to schopi-based management, for it is at this time that 
traditional conceptions of how a school system operates are 



challenged and rephued. If porenb and other community 
members don't fully understand the~ new management 
system, they ma\ resist it. Thu> the principal should use 
every means at his or her disposal to communicate the 
organization of the new system to the public. 
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Conclusion 



In the preceding pages, the essential elements of school- 
based management have been described, with special 
emphasis on the principal's role in a decentralized 
management system. In brief, the role of the principal in a 
shift to school-based manageml^nl would change from that 
of middle manager for the district to leader of the school. 
The school site w ould replace the district as the basic unit of 
educational governance, and the principal would become 
the central actor in school management, with authority over 
curricula, staffing, and budget matters. The central office, 
which now dictates so many of the actions that individual 
[ schu)ls take, would become the facilitator, of decisions 
made at the '";hcx)l site. Parents, teachers, and students 
would w ork \\ ith the principal to develop educational goals 
and implement decisions they helped make. 

Studies of the implementation of school-based manage- 
ment indicate its "extraordinary complexity," states 
Caldwell. According to South, the change required to1m- 
plement school-based management "is not particularly an 
administrative problem, an accounting problem," or "a 
curriculum and instruction problem." Rather, "it is a coni- 
hiiiatioL iVi mlcs^ratio)i of all of these,, which must be dealt 
• with as a combination if change is to be effected." 

Numerous examples of working school-based manage- 
ment systems already exist, and much can be learned by 
studying these districts. Successful implementation re- 
quires, first of all, extensive retraining of central office and 
school site personnel. The biggest stumbling block in im- 
plementing school-based mangement is breaking dow^n the 
. conventions that people hold about what should or can be. 
With extensive retraining and education, so that all school 
and central office personnel understand the new system, 
the change can be made smoothly and the school system 
can stabilize in its new management mode. 

Successful implementation also requires strong support 
. from the school board and superintendent. In fact, as 
Caldwell notes, the initiative to implement decentralized 
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budgt'ling "Iiasjn\ciricibly been taK^n by superintendents 
who hiUe Lontended tlmt better decisions will be made 
if resources are allocated v\'ith a liigh degree of school 
involvement." 

Before it starts, the district must have a clear idea on the 
extent to which power will be decentralized. TheauthcVrity 
that is to be gi\en to the school site and to staff and com- 
munit\ members should be decided in advance, to avoid 
confusion and conflict. 

FinatK , successful implementation requires a good deal 
of trust and commitment. The superintendent must trust 
school site personnel to do their jobs, and all concerned 
must be committed to making the system work By all 
accounts, the s\ stem takes more w ork at theschooi site, but 
manv educators beiie\ e that the rewards of autonomy and 
feelings of ownership are well worth the extra time and 
, effort spent. 
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